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YUGOSLAVIA 


Wife of Slobodan Milosevic Notes Changing 
Perceptions of Socialism 

28000063 Zagreb START in Serbo-Croatian 

26 Nov 89 pp 28-32 


[Interview with Dr Mirjana Markovic-Milosevic, wife of 
Slobodan Milosevic, sociology professor in the School of 
Natural Sciences and Mathematics of Belgrade Univer- 
sity, by Aleksandar Tijanic: “Free of the ‘First Lady’ 
Syndrome”’; date and place not given] 


[Text] A case like this is unthinkable when it comes to 
Slobodan Milosevic, leader of the Serbian Communists, 
and his spouse Dr Mira Markovic. Of all the models we 
know of for what we might call the functioning of 
married couples in politics, she has chosen the one that is 
the most closed to the media; she refuses conversations 
which reduce her to a wife, she does not want to satisfy 
the dragons of the media always hungry for news about 
Milosevic; in photographs, she is never beside him, and, 
as she herself says: “People notice me only when we go 
walking together.” So, in advance she sets very strict 
boundaries for the interview, which is not to wander 
outside the limits of her own university career, positions 
she has occupied in the party, and her subject, which is 
sociology. She has been at the university since 1975; for 
the last 4 years she has been a professor of sociology in 
the School of Natural Sciences and Mathematics. Before 
that, she was a docent, since, she comments: “In our 
educational system, you are promoted by ranks as in the 
army.” She spent a certain time in the Research Depart- 
ment of the Center for Marxism, where she worked on 
the theoretical problems of self-management and spe- 
cific issues in our self-management practice. With her 
son (age 14), daughter (age 23), and husband, she lives in 
an apartment building in a Belgrade street that is not 
exactly distinguished. She says that she never learned to 
cook; she does not know whether she is strict with 
students; recently she has been giving more A’s than 
before. She met Slobodan in Pozarevac, where they 
worked together in the youth organization; she was 
married during her 4th year at the university; the people 
she sees are mainly friends from when they were young; 
she grew up in the home of her maternal grandfather and 
grandmother; she would see her father during the sum- 
mer vacation. 


We talked in her office, made with movable partitions 
and set up in a university corridor. Three posters strike 
the eye in the ascetic stage set: a tourist poster of 
Thailand, the well-known photograph of a soldier who 
has been shot and the question “Why?”’, and Lenin with 
his quotation: “If someone does away with us, it will be 
the scoundrels in our own ranks.” People around her say 
that it is not enough to be acquainted with Professor 
Markovic, you have to understand her. That need for 
und«rstanding has given rise to two prevailing opinions 
about her: first, that she is not comfortable in the role of 
escort and spouse of the “living legend,” and second, 
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that the “living legend” is not comfortable with a soci- 
ology professor who has her own career in public life. 
This is a break in the tradition of Serbian politicians 
whose wives, regardless of their qualifications, have 
remained housewives and stayed out of politics. To be 
sure, Dr Markovic’s political career is limited to chief 
ideologue at Belgrade University. 


Tijanic: We have just begun our conversation, and on the 
average you have a visitor every 5 minutes in your office. 
Is the traffic always like this? 


Markovic: No! It is usually heavier. 


Tijanic: I know that the question about age is not polite, 
but perhaps you could tell me in broad terms? 


Markovic: Why “in broad terms’’? It is part of my view 
of the world to say precisely how old I am and at the 
same time to emphasize that I am quite satisfied with the 
coefficient between my age and my appearance. 


Tijanic: I think you are right. 


Markovic: You don’t have to say that; I don’t think 
much of that kind of support and compliments. 


Tijanic: It was not a compliment, but an observation. 
Now, if you will say when you were born, and I insist not 
because of the date, but because of the circumstances, 
which I have heard were not ordinary. 


Markovic: I was born 10 July 1942 in the Partizans, and 
that fact is a part of the essential characteristics of my 
personality. Incidentally, when I say “in the Partizans,” 
then I literally mean in the woods. 


Tijanic: Does that mean that you have no birthplace? 
Markovic: They put down the nearest village. 


Tijanic: Is it true that you are related to Davorjanka 
“Zdenka” Paunovic who lived with Tito during the 
entire war and died immediately after the Liberation? 


Markovic: Zdenka’s mother and my mother’s mother 
were sisters. But more than that, they also grew up in the 
same house, they enrolled at the university together, and 
they parted in 1941. Zdenka went off with Tito to the 
Supreme Headquarters, and my mother went into the 
field units. 


Tijanic: You are genetically marked by politics. Your 
father was one of the most important wartime and postwar 
leaders of Serbia, so was your uncle, your mother was a 
Communist before the war, and today your spouse is a 
political megastar. Have you inherited “politics”? 
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Markovic: I am a university professor, a sociologist by 
training, and a Communist by conviction. How could I 
not be involved in politics? Can you imagine a university 
professor who does not think in terms of politics? 


Tijanic: Yes, I can! 
Markovic: Only if he teaches surgery or astronomy. 


Tijanic: Nevertheless, it is strange that you said some- 
where that you define yourself as a feminist Communist. 
That sounds a bit militant to me, at least as far as the 
male part of the world is concerned. 


Markovic: To me, it sounds as though you are displaying 
a layman’s understanding of feminism. 


Tijanic: Not that but fear. 


Markovic: No need. Feminism arose as a reaction to the 
position of women down through human history and 
does not include, at least in its mainstream, an aggressive 
attitude toward men. On the contrary! 


Tijanic: Are those closest to you aware of this orienta- 
tion? What do your colleagues say when you express your 
commitments publicly? 


Markovic: Well, it isn’t that I go around flaunting it. I say 
it in passing, when the situation calls for it. I am not a 
formal member of any women’s movement, but I believe 
that my attitude toward myself, toward the male part of 
the world, and my attitude concerning relations between 
the sexes fits into my view of the world, which is Marxist. 


Tijanic: You have mentioned Marxism. As a professor, 
have you sometimes been concerned about its destiny? 


Markovic: Marxism did arise as a view of the world of 
the working class under capitalism. It has not undergone 
much change since that time. Since it arose as a theory 
which could not be verified in the life and practice of 
socialism, it is hard to use it to fully explain socialism’s 
difficulties today or to find in it complete answers to 
today’s difficulties. Have I made myself sufficiently 
clear? 


Tijanic: Well, pretty much....If I understand you, you 
think that it contains little direct advice for us? 


Markovic: Stated more accurately, it is an idea which 
will either develop on the basis of the facts of the 
contemporary world and socialism or it will cease to 
exist. 


Tijanic: How do you look on self-management? Does it 
not seem to you that it is still in the project phase in our 
country? 
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Markovic: I think that we are at the beginning of 
implementing the idea to which we have committed 
ourselves. 


Tijanic: Finding ourselves at that beginning, have we 
found the right measure of ideology, or are we oversatu- 
rated with it? 


Markovic: No ideology that is not able to make it 
possible for us to live better in the cultural and material 
sense is a true ideology, that is, it is not an ideology of the 
proletariat and its vanguard. 


Tijanic: Have you noticed in your students that the idea 
and the movement of communism are not as attractive 
as they were in earlier times? 


Markovic: The generations I have occasion to see do not 
perceive socialism or the idea of socialism as something 
sacred, especially not to the extent that this was per- 
ceived, say, by my generation. That is why I think that 
my generation is the last to look on the idea of socialism 
as something sacred for which no sacrifice is too great, to 
put it in dramatic terms. I would not draw any sort of 
definitive conclusions from that fact: Every time is 
different, that is, at the beginning of its affirmation every 
idea has that fetishist aspect in the hearts of the people 
who dedicate themselves to it. It is quite natural and I do 
not think dramatic that this generation should not have 
that same attitude toward the idea of socialism, toward 
reality, and indeed toward people. However, this gener- 
ation, especially in recent years, has an attitude toward 
reality which I could not say is critical, but rather is 
depressive. 


Tiyanic: What do you mean by that psychiatric term? 


Markovic: When I say “depressive,” I mean that some- 
times they are doubtful about many of the basic values of 
society without any real occasion for it. For instance, 
when I say criticism, I mean that it must also contain 
some aspect of the creative, since without that creative 
component, it is not real criticism. Young people in 
recent years have lacked that kind of criticism. But do 
not take my explanation as the last word, since it is based 
on a professor’s fragmentary contacts with young people. 
As far as depressiveness goes, it is manifested as an 
insufficient interest in reality, although that kind of 
indifference is not generally characteristic of young peo- 
ple. Moreover, it is also manifested as a mild lack of 
hope. I hope that the events that have been taking place 
in Our society in recent months, I deliberately do not say 
years, will perhaps change things in a direction which 
will make young people feel more present, more respon- 
sible, and more necessary. 


Tijanic: Which events in recent months are you referring to? 
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Markovic: I am referring first of all to the commitment 
to the social reform, which, in my judgment, is bringing 
about a resolution of the crisis. If the reform actually 
comes about, it will be a condition for society to develop 
faster in the economic and cultural sense, to move closer 
to the advanced world, and to remain socialist. I would 
like to be very precise here: We, and I am thinking here 
of the socialist world in general, have an unwarranted 
myth, based to be sure on elements drawn from life, that 
life in socialism must necessarily be poor and difficult 
and cannot be beautiful until some far-off day when 
communism is realized. I will not say that Yugoslav 
society is able to destroy that myth, to resolve that error, 
but unless socialism does resolve it, it will not be that 
superior society which humanity believes that it is in 
theory. The resolution must show socialism as a rich 
society, but without classes, without exploitation, with- 
out humiliation of people. Only then do you have 
socialism. 


Tijanic: Is it possible in our country to bring that kind of 
socialism about without a fundamental change of the 
party? 


Markovic: When I say reform of the party, ' mean a large 
reconstruction, from the idea to the realiz ation, from the 
program to the organization. The program must 
change—perhaps this seems crude—in keeping with the 
facts of Yugoslav socialist society, the international 
working class movement, and the contemporary world. I 
could not say at this point precisely which parts of the 
program should change, but those changes must reflect 
both technological and spiritual changes. I think that this 
can be done without questioning the basic idea of the 
program of the vanguard of the working class. 


Tijanic: I notice that you do not use the expression 
“crisis,” which is used so much. 


Markovic: Socialism, including this Yugoslav socialism, 
is practically at its beginning. That is why I do not speak 
of a crisis at all, and I would not be able to accept that 
expression, although even I myself sometimes use it, but 
in the current context. I am speaking as a sociologist, I do 
not accept the expression “‘crisis of socialism,” because a 
social system which is at its beginning cannot be in crisis. 
One may confront greater or lesser difficulties, but no 
one experiences a crisis at the beginning. Socialism has 
just begun to live, and look how long capitalism has 
lasted and still has no intention of leaving the scene of 
history. Accordingly, the present difficulties are those of 
seeking an identity, and a crisis may occur later when 
socialism enters its more advanced phase. When I have 
spoken about a crisis of Yugoslav society, I was using the 
current terminology, which has established its legiti- 
macy. But in the broader context of theory, I think one 
can speak only hypothetically of a crisis. Every society, 
this has been true of all previous systems, has its ascend- 
ing and descending phases. This also applies to ours. 
This is a phase of stagnation, and perhaps even of 
regression, but this is a phase which society will certainly 
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emerge from and will not do so through minor adjust- 
ments, but with a swing in the direction of major general 
prosperity. I do not say that we, you and I, for example, 
will experience that great and final swing, but it will 
occur. 


Tijanic: What will we do in the meantime? 


Markovic: We need to conceive from the theoretical 
standpoint what the state should look like under social- 
ism, what the vanguard of the working class should be 
like. The right relationship between the party and state is 
lacking, and finally, along with the question of property, 
it is quite essential to determine at what pace the state 
should wither away. 


Tijanic: I must tell you that it is hard for me to imagine 
a state withering away when it has not even learned to 
function. 


Markovic: Here, the matter is clear. We have to decide 
which of the functions of the state are to disappear first. 
The essential ones or the less essential ones? Until those 
questions are resolved, socialism will not find an answer 
to the problems of the relationship between the state and 
the party and the role of the state in organizing the life of 
the citizens. Most of the socialist countries have taken 
the road of strengthening the state until some point in 
the remote future. Two decades ago we committed 
ourselves to the withering away of the state, but we have 
not reached agreement on the pace, the speed, nor the 
content. That is why today we have too much of the 
government in some places and no government where it 
should be. 


Tijanic: Do you also think that the party should wither 
away at that pace? 


Markovic: If I might put it in simple terms, the party and 
the state are born togethcr and wither away together. 
Their life is appvoximately the same. 


Tijanic: Are you thinking here of our party or of parties 
in general? 


Markovic: In general. As far as our party is concerned, it 
has long been in a state of spiritual and organizational 
inertia, it has lost members, I am not thinking only of 
formal members, but it has been reduced to forums, 
which have been blocking both ideas and people because 
of spiritual immobility and the immobility of the per- 
sonnel. 


Tijanic: Rumor has it, at least in a segment of the public, 
that you are a person who does not believe in the 
advantages of the free market. 


Markovic: That is an oversimplified interpretation of 
some of my articles. My opinion, like that of numerous 
authors, is that socialism is the same thing as social 
ownership of the means of production. There is no 
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socialism, then, without that kind of ownership as the 
dominant form. I emphasize—not the only form, but the 
dominant form. Certain other forms of ownership are 
also possible under socialism, private and collective, for 
example. But it has been attributed to me that I am 
against private property, which, as you see, is not so. I 
am against it if it is put on a par with social ownership of 
the means of production. Here, I am very precise, I think 
that private ownership can exist under socialism insofar 
as it does not threaten social ownership as the dominant 
form of ownership. 


Tijanic: You still have not answered the question about 
the market. 


Markovic: In this phase of socialism’s development, the 
market is not incompatible with social ownership of the 
means of production. On the contrary, in this phase it 
represents that necessary step which will make that kind of 
ownership not only fairer, which it is, but also more 
efficient, which it isn’t. It is precisely its inefficiency that 
accounts for the criticism coming from bourgeois societies. 


Tijanic: Well, I must say that there are a number of 
pieces of evidence, including our very life, that it really is 
not efficient. 


Markovic: We all know that, but in this phase we cannot 
manage to achieve all objectives—including the elimina- 
tion of exploitation and establishment of fair relations 
and the growth of efficiency. All the injustices and 
shortcomings of the previous systems cannot be worked 
out so quickly and at the same time efficiency be equal to 
that of capitalist society. For this moment, the market 
economy represents the step which makes it possible for 
social ownership to improve efficiency. 


Tijanic: Does that mean that advanced socialism will do 
away with the market? 


Markovic: I think that it will. [In the original, this 
sentence ends with a question mark—translator’s note.] 


Tijanic: Let us leave the economy to one side for the 
moment. You were involved in the work of the Univer- 
sity Committee of the LC at Belgrade University. 


Markovic: Yes, I am chairman of the Ideology Commis- 
sion. 


Tijanic: To an outsider, major changes are taking place 
in this university. One of the most striking is the daily 
reaction of faculty and students to events in society. 


Markovic: That is only one of the characteristics of this 
moment. Belgrade University, indeed just like other 
parts of society, has been politically passive. Political life 
was taking place in forums, in segments of forums, and 
indeed even in smaller political groups. As the years 
passed, the inclination toward that kind of political 
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behavior and shaping of political activity increased, 
since all of us in society have gotten into the habit of not 
being very inquisitive about politics. That kind of reality 
is contrary to the fundamental commitments of our 
society as a self-managed society and as the most dem- 
ocratic society in the world, at least in theory. This is the 
way in which the university was excluded from political 
life, and I think that its exclusion is much more dramatic 
than the exclusion of other entities in society. This is the 
place where the national intelligence and the future of 
the nation’s educated people are concentrated. In recent 
years, the university has returned to political life and the 
life of society in a big way. I think, of course, that this is 
one of the best things that has happened in our society. 
Incidentally, I never let slip an occasion to emphasize 
that it was here a few years ago that the expression 
“crisis” was first used in public. At that time, certain 
politicians looked at the university with suspicion, but in 
spite of that we were the first to point to the difficulties 
and the first to offer proposals on how to overcome the 
situation. And I give the credit to the party organization 
at the university for that new quality of mind, the direct 
proposals, and the specific viewpoint on the problems of 
society. 


Tijanic: What do you mean by ideology? 


Markovic: Something different from the usual concep- 
tion whereby the principal task of the vanguard of the 
working class is to fight exclusively and without inter- 
ruption against various hostile ideologies. This is a 
lower-level approach. The party of Communists must 
know what it wants and not always go around chasing 
those who are against it. Of course, I do not preclude the 
need of Communists to oppose those with differing ideas 
in the struggle for our ideas, but our ideological struggle 
has over long years been reduced to a perpetual struggle 
against the “enemies of socialism and enemies of self- 
management,” and that struggle has in time taken up 
more and more space, and, here I speak about the 
university, there have been fewer and fewer young peo- 
ple who wanted to commit themselves in such a situa- 
tion. 


Tijanic: A year ago, a group of professors at Belgrade 
University turned up who at one time had been banned 
from the classroom and were silenced for many years. Is 
this a question of their silent rehabilitation, or is it the 
intention of the present heads of Belgrade University to 
legalize the right to a minority opinion, which is what 
those professors were punished for back then? 


Markovic: For a long time now in our society, there has 
been no critical opinion concerning social reality. That 
was a practice which became established, and I myself 
had the impression that we accepted that situation as the 
natural one. I understand that even our socialism, at the 
beginning of its development, is quite sensitive to criti- 
cism, it wants to preserve itself, and that is a “natural 
condition” at the outset. Criticism has always been 
perceived as an act or as an activity against socialism, 
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against the dream for which so many victims have fallen. 
This is a phase which I can understand. But then in 
society’s development you find yourself in a time when 
criticism is indispensable and indeed even necessary 
from precisely those who are the most devoted to that 
society. Our politicians were not sensitive to such a 
moment. When the first criticism began to appear, by the 
nature of things it sprang up first at the university, it 
encountered the spontaneous resistance of the politi- 
cians. As it happened, the critics included those who had 
good intentions and a desire to change the situation in 
social life through their criticism, but also those whose 
criticism contradicted the ideas of socialism and our 
general commitment. Probably because of the resistance 
to criticism in general, those who were for socialism and 
those who were against it appeared to be on the same 
platform. Now a differentiation is taking place, in my 
opinion an effective one, between those who in criticiz- 
ing society have had the best intentions from those who 
simply were against socialism. I think that among them 
there were more who were in favor of socialism than 
representatives of remnants of the disenfranchised bour- 
geoisie. The need for criticism of this kind is the foun- 
dation from which the League of Communists [LC] at 
the university commits itself to the return of some of 
those comrades to the university, to the classroom, and 
to public life. 


Tijanic: As a sociologist, you have been witness to the 
rise and swell of the masses from Slovenia to Serbia, 
Kosovo, Macedonia, Bosnia, and Montenegro. How do 
you look on those gatherings? 


Markovic: A society confronted by economic, political, 
social, and moral difficulties is not working out its 
problems. The institutions are not functioning. As we 
sociologists would put it, a balance of powerlessness has 
ensued. Nothing is being undertaken in society, the crisis 
is growing and threatening to menace not only develop- 
ment, but indeed society’s very life. What, then, is left 
for people to do except to take it upon themselves to 
react to the difficulties that face them? Not because they 
think they will work things out in the street, but to get the 
institutions moving to solve them. It is difficult to 
distinguish here the class dissatisfaction, social dissatis- 
faction, or ethnic dissatisfaction. I think that a profound 
dissatisfaction with the economic and political position 
in which pecpic find themselves stands behind all else. 
The position uf the Serbs and Montenegrins in Kosovo is 
also pouring oil on the fire. That is why I think that the 
large rallies are a warning to institutions and why we do 
not accept the assessment that such rallies are outside the 
institutional system. First, because assembly and expres- 
sion of disposition is an acquisition of civilization; 
because it is permitted by the Constitution and because 
it is not aimed against our fundamental commitments 
and our revolution. On the contrary, this is an expression 
of the commitment to our lasting values—brotherhood 
and unity, Yugoslavia, self-management, and socialism. 
The large rallies are constructive as an expression of 
support for those values and they should help the van- 
guard of the working class in working out the problems. 
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Tijanic: Have you attended any assembly or rally? 
Markovic: No. 
Tijanic: So, this one in Belgrade is vour first? 


Markovic: I am, of course, a professor, and I will be 
wherever my colleagues and my students are. 


Tijanic: What do you expect from the results of the 
solidarity rally in Belgrade. which is said to be the largest 
gathering in the history of Yugoslavia? 


Markovic: To demonstrate what I am absolutely certain 
and conscious of: that the working class and citizens of 
our country are more progressive than their bodies of 
leaders! 


Tijanic: Have you ever been to Kosovo? 


Markovic: Yes, I have, but back in 1968 when I was 
writing a research paper on the values of the revolution. 
I spent 2 weeks in all in Pec and a nearby village. That 
research required that I encounter three environments: 
one in Serbia proper, one in Vojvodina, and one in 
Kosovo. 


Tijanic: Symbolic. An ideal distribution. 


Markovic: Yes, at that time we did not dream that the 
differentiation of those communities would take on such 
drastic proportions. Why did you ask me about Kosovo? 


Tijanic: To hear your opinion about how to resolve the 
present situation. 


Markovic: That is a question for every citizen in Yugo- 
slavia, since we are deaiing with feudal terror against one 
segment of the population. I must tell you, regardless of 
my being a Serb, I would react the same way if that were 
happening in Slovenia or any other part of the country or 
to any other of our nationalities. I do not see why the 
responsibility, not to say the pain, should not be shared 
by everyone because of the misfortune of the Serbiai 
people in Kosovo. Why should that affect the Serbs anci 
Montenegrins more than the rest? For me, this is not a 
political question, but a question of ethics and history. 


Tijanic: You often meet colleagues from other university 
communities. I would like to know whether you have 
noticed that in certain parts of the Federation there is 
something that we might refer to as “fear of the Serbs’’? 


Markovic: That fear has been created by misinformation 
in the media or silence in the press about the nature of 
events in Serbia. Anyone who comes here can see that 
there is no reason whatsoever for the fear that there is 
anything in the policy of Serbia and the Serbian nation- 
ality that could threaten other nationalities. Certain 
politicians and some of the news media have been 
instilling and spreading that fear. 
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Tijanic: Which newspaper do you read regularly? 


Markovic: All of them! Except those from Slovenia, since 
I do not know the language. 


Tijanic: How would you assess the attitude of Serbian 
Communists toward Serbian nationalism both at the 
university and outside it? 


Markovic: Notwithstanding my general criticism which I 
made of politicians and of the leadership in general, it is 
my firm opinion that the Serbian Communists have 
always conducted a fiercc, scrupulous, and specific strug- 
gle toward nationalism in their nationality. Insofar as I 
can competently judge an earlier period ‘n our society, I 
think that the LC of Serbia has neve: shown a weakness 
or compassion toward Serbian nationalism. Very small 
oversights are, of course, always possible, but I am 
speaking about the general orientation. At this moment, 
that permanent concern to protect the LC from nation- 
alism continues to be present. 


Tijanic: People who know you say that you are energetic 
and that you have a large influence on university events 
and personnel policy at the university. They mentioned 
that during the election of the rector you supported a 
candidate. 


Markovic: Are you indifferent to the results of your work 
and would you use every legal opportunity to direct 
events in the direction which you believe will afford the 
most results? 


Tijanic: Probably, but still | must ask you in spite of the 
warning not to get into your private life: You are still a 
public figure and the spouse of one of our most influen- 
tial politicians, do you influence one another in your 
marriage? 


Markovic: If I were to tell you that two people who have 
known each other since high school, and then as univer- 
sity students, who have been married and who also are 
both party members and intellectuals, do not influence 
one anc’her, that would be cheap posturing, and, as I 
have said, that would not fit into my view of the world. 


Tijanic: What is it like in general to share life with 
someone who is as well known as your spouse? 


Markovic: We live normally and try to live as we did 
before in all respects. Except that I feel that we lived 
better in the period when he was a director of the bank. 
It is not just a question of the material side (the bank 
director earns more), but also more free time and fewer 
obligations. 


Tijanic: Your spouse gives the impression in public 
context of being an energetic and ascetic person. Is he 
that way in private life? 


Markovic: Yes! 
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Tijanic: Yet people who know you privately say that on 
such occasions he is reserved, while they say of you that 
you are an extrovert. Why do they think that? 


Markovic: Probably because that is the way it is. 


Tijanic: Are you concerned about your spouse’s safety in 
view of the frequent hints of possible danger? 


Markovic: I try to put such thoughts out of my mind and 
to live normally, but I have a hard time doing it, since at 
least once a week one of my friends calls in panic and 
asks: “What has happened to Sloba?”’ Nothing, I answer, 
he is healthy and fine. 


Tijanic: I must tell you here at the end that you have 
disappointed me. 


Markovic: In what way, if I might ask? 


Tijanic: In that you answered all the questions, that you 
talked to me at all, that you were amiable, and that you 
did not demand to authorize the interview before it is 
published. 


Markovic: What did you expect? 


Tijanic: That is a long story. 


Zagreb Economist Jurkovic Queried on 
Continuing Crisis 

28000056 Zagreb START in Serbo-Croatian 
10 Dec 88 pp 50-54 


[Interview witli Dr Pero Jurkovic, full professor in the 
School of Economics of Zagreb University, fellow of the 
Zagreb Economics Institute, and a member of the Exec- 
utive Board of the International Institute for Public 
Finance, by Milan Gavrovic: “The Fear of Balkan Cap- 
italism”; date and place not given] 


[Text] An interesting and significant dialogue took place 
a few days ago in a meeting of economists at the Zagreb 
Economics Institute, where preparations for the 19th 
Meeting of the League of Communists of Yugoslavia 
Central Committee [LCY CC] devoted to the reform 
were being debated. One of the professors concluded his 
statement with the observation that the reform called for 
a vigorous social welfare policy that would moderate the 
adverse consequences...and so on. This is a sentence that 
has incidentally become a part of the inevitable ritual in 
all debates of the reform. People think differently and 
speak differently about it, but it seems that there is 
general agreement on one point: the reform has its price, 
and many will have to pay it; some even by losing their 
jobs. Social welfare policy is supposed to be the safety 
net. However, since few people are saying what they 
mean by social welfare policy, this turns out to be a 
safety net for those taking part in debates rather than for 
the working people hit by the restructuring of the reform. 
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Since the professor in question had strongly supported 
his arguments and showed a familiarity with the prob- 
lem, a member of the LCY CC asked him hopefully if he 
could be specific about the kind of vigorous social 
welfare policy that would be required. “I do not know,” 
the professor answered with a full measure of the scien- 
tist’s integrity, “that is not my field.” 


But whose field is it? The so-called Mikulic Commission 
for Reform of the Economic System has enlisted about 
160 experts (the most distinguished and expert Yugoslav 
economists, it was announced at the time), who have 
been preparing material for it: topic papers representing 
the entirety of the future reform project. Provision was 
also made to have a group for social welfare policy, but 
it did not even get formed. The Committee for Labor 
and Social Welfare Policy played a kind of ping-pong 
game with the trade unions, Dr Pero Jurkovic, a profes- 
sor appointed to lead one of the working groups in the 
Mikulic commission, explained, and in the end everyone 
pulled out. Thus, no one has been called up to draft a 
vigorous social welfare policy. 


Why? “Because,” Prof Jurkovic says, “no one wants to 
bite the sour apple of the class nature of the reform.” 


In the meantime—since time waits for no man—the 
Federation has been matching wits with the republics, 
and the republics with the opstinas, over who should 
take responsibility for social welfare policy; in actuality, 
over who should pay for it. The problem has been utterly 
simplified and reduced to an expenditure; to the money 
which will act as an anesthetic for the patient undergoing 
a painful and lengthy operation. Dr Pero Jurkovice, 
professor, who incidentally is continually saying that he 
regards tolerance and understanding of the problems of 
others as the highest virtues, nevertheless says quite 
straightforwardly that here social welfare policy is 
looked upon as charity distributed to the working people. 


“There is no answer to the question,” he continues, “of 
what the reform will bring from the standpoint of the 
future dev lopment of self-management. Instead, what 
we hear are victorious shouts of ‘alea jacta est,’ the die 
has been cast, which should be taken to mean that 
associated labor and self-management have been abol- 
ished. This Caesarean enthusiasm is based in part even 
on certain material that is part of the reform project and 
actually does not offer self-management, but comanage- 
ment, that is, worker participation. To be precise, in the 
further elaboration of that material either side can be 
taken as a point of departure, but still those who think 
that self-management should be abolished have consid- 
erably better odds. I wonder: Where are the party and the 
trade unions? If someone were standing by the working 
class of this country, he would be demanding an answer 
as to how it is possible for worker earnings to drop to the 
level of social welfare; he would be asking himself where 
ave the topic papers on the tax reform, on the housing 
reform, on where the plained redistributions in society 
are taking us...?” 
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Dr Pero Jurkovic, one of the most prestigious Yugoslav 
economists, a full professor in the School of Economics 
at Zagreb University, a fellow of the Zagreb Economics 
Institute, and a member of the Executive Board [given in 
English] of the International Institute for Public 
Finance, ..., and so on, the author of several books, a 
man whose writings are even published abroad, is an 
ardent advocate of reform and a market economy. He is 
now a member of the group working to establish the 
future Zagreb Business School [given in English] in 
cooperation with the University of Florida. As he him- 
self says, he is not afraid of capitalism, but only of 
Balkan capitalism. “If we see socialism as a system which 
reduces differences between the rich and poor, then the 
situation in our country is the same as in many capitalist 
countries,” he says as he pulls from his briefcase a paper 
containing these figures: “In Yugoslavia, the bottom 20 
percent of households, those which are poorest, dispose 
of only 6.6 percent of the total income of all households 
in the country. In England, the figure is 7 percent, in 
Belgium 7.9 percent, in Japan 8 percent, in Sweden 7.4 
percent, and in the United States 5.3 percent.... The 
upper 20 percent of households in Yugoslavia disposes 
of 39 percent of the income; in the countries which I 
have mentioned, this ranges between 36 and 40 percent. 
And finally, the richest 10 percent of households in 
Yugoslavia disposes of 23 percent of the income, while 
in England the figure is 23.4 percent, in Japan 22.4 
percent, in Sweden 28 percent, in the United States 20 
percent, and so on. By contrast with the capitalist 
countries, a tax policy that would be in line with the 
character of the system does not get passed, nor even the 
Social Democratic tax policy conducted by some 
countries.” 


Jurkovic numbers himself among those economists who 
favor a full-fledged market, that is, a market for goods, 
labor, and capital, and who believes that the attempt to 
build social relations on labor alone, and not also on 
capital, was historically premature. “We need the capital 
relation,” he says, “but as a step forward, not as a return 
to the past.” Since he is a socialist by conviction and, as 
he likes to say, a kinsman of all men of goodwill, he does 
not accept the fact that self-management is being tacitly 
abandoned because of the crisis, and the workers are 
being put in a position that could be worse than the 
program of the Social Democrats in the West. He even 
feels that the economic amendments to the Constitution 
should be adopted in a referendum. “The political sec- 
tion of the Constitution, consensus and equality, should 
not have been put up to a referendum when there was 
outvoting,” Jurkovic says, “but changes in the economic 
system, when the character of the social relation is 
involved, should have been put up to a referendum. It 
can be said that even without that a large number of 
people took part in formulating the amendments, but 
that still is not the same thing.” 


In speaking about the working class, Jurkovic qualifies 
the term, saying that it is actually outdated. “As in fact is 
labor productivity,” he says. “Today, it cannot be said 
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that the work of a doctor is directly productive, but it 
might be indirectly more productive than the work of an 
engineer in a machine tool factory. Divisions into the 
base and the superstructure are also outdated. I would 
say that today the working class is made up of all those 
people who contribute to raising social productivity.” 


We immediately asked him whether he felt that the 
concept of the dictatorship of the proletariat should also 
be rejected as outdated? “As a matter of fact,” Jurkovic 
says, “I do not like any dictatorship, including the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. But something else is at 
issue here, a democratic society based on work, not on 
capital. We have unfortunately been compelled to back 
off from the definition of a society based on labor and 
allow it to be replaced in part by a society based on 
capital. But this must be a compromise formula, not of 
annihilation of the society based on labor.” 


[START] For you, obviously, further development of 
socialism is the only right policy concerning social wel- 
fare. But socialism is in crisis everywhere in the world, 
which in a way justifies even our mistakes... 


Jurkovic: I think that it does not justify them, especially 
since many socialist movements in other countries are 
now turning toward self-management. To be sure, that is 
not what I work on, but that much is evident to us all. 
The sketch of the Yugoslav crisis is very prosaic and easy 
to understand... 


[START] But it is said that there has been enough 
explanation of the crisis, that everything has already 
been clarified... 


Jurkovic: It has not been clarified. The immense cost of 
social overhead, the expensive superstructure, which 
largely takes advantage of social privileges and for that 
reason will not accept change, have not been sufficiently 
pointed out. More precisely, it does want change, it does 
want reform, it does want to overcome the crisis, but 
only provided this does not affect its position and 
privileges. But all the social privileges are a negation of 
the concepts of the price, the market, and economy; they 
are the opposite, then, of reform. I would make a very 
serious observation; we are actually a caste society. What 
is the difference between a caste society and a capitalist 
society? If the capitalist is to maintain his position, he 
must constantly earn it all over again. If he manages his 
resources inappropriately, he will soon drop out of his 
class. By contrast, a caste position need not be earned 
and confirmed in economic terms, but it brings great 
privileges. Those great privileges and expensive social 
overhead have nothing to do with the results of work at 
all. 1 even wrote a book about that. That entire expendi- 
ture has fallen on the back of the producers and has 
lowered wages to an intolerably low level, to the charity 
level. Converted, say, to Marx, this is truly to the charity 
level in any West European country. According to my 
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estimate, nearly 500,000 people in Yugoslavia today 
cannot cover minimum costs of subsistence; they cannot 
pay the bills fur housing, electricity, water... 


[START] But people still get along. How do they make 
out? Surely, they are not all rescued by connections in 
the countryside? Does economic science see that? 


Jurkovic: If economic science does not see the human 
being, then it sees nothing. People get by by developing 
an irregular economy. Notice that I said irregular econ- 
omy, not gray economy. The gray economy in some 
countries, Italy, say, embraces as much as 30 percent of 
the economy and it has a constructive and stabilizing 
influence. That is why the authorities are permissive 
toward the gray economy.... It evades the payment of 
taxes, but it does employ people who otherwise would be 
unemployed, and the offering on the market is more 
abundant... 


[START] In the years 1974, 1975, and 1976, we were 
given the assessment ‘hat unresolved social contradic- 
tions are the cause of any inflation. In our case, the 
contradiction between labor and bureaucratic decision- 
making concerning the results of labor. Where did that 
definition get lost? 


Jurkovic: It has gotten lost twice since that time. First, it 
drowned in the flood tide of investn.ent based on that 
bureaucratic decisionmaking and in the foreign loans 
which among other things postponed the direct blow to 
the standard of living. Now, during the crisis, it has 
gotten lost because it does not suit those who seek the 
explanation for the crisis somewhere where it is not, an 
explanation that would suit their interests. 


[START] The explanation is being sought in the 1974 
Constitution and the Law on Associated Labor, in the 
conception of associated labor and the so-called consen- 
sus economy which displaced the market. 


Jurkovic: Perhaps one might even say the opposite, 
although today it is very unpopular to speak in favor of 
the system, which actually never took on life, but rather 
a form of the most commonplace banditry developed in 
its name. Inflationary financing was the pivotal point of 
that banditry. 


[START] And the consensus economy? 


Jurkovic: The division into the consensus economy and 
the real economy does not exist; the people who thought 
it up were not economists. They are confusing apples and 
pears. Western economists should be read on this point: 
for example, the great L. Johansenen. An economy either 
exists or it does not exist; if it does exist, then agreements 
and accords are one of the ways of conducting economic 
policy, of decisionmaking, and of implementing joint 
decisions. If in our country there are in the end grounds 
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for speaking of this as of something bad, then that is 
because uneconomic behavior and voluntarism have 
prevailed in our country under the name of consensus... 


[START] Whose voluntarism? 


Jurkovic: The voluntarism of the bureaucracy and the 
politocracy. 


[START] But agreements among the workers, the self- 
managers, were supposed to replace excessive interven- 
tion by the government, not the market. They were 
supposed to eliminate the politocracy. How did it hap- 
pen the other way about? 


Jurkovic: Because they did not want to give up power. 
Power is sweet. I do not see a readiness for change even 
now, in spite of the depth of the crisis. 


[START] Still, in many respects wasn’t that system of 
associated labor utopian? 


Jurkovic: Certainly it was. But its basic idea could be 
implemented provided the utopian elements were 
dropped out. That is why among the reasons why that 
idea failed I would put in first place the fact that we did 
not have a League of Communists that was equipped in 
its ideology and theory homogeneous in its class compo- 
sition, and capable of carrying out that kind of economic 
and political program. 


[START] In your opinion, what are the utopian elements 
in the system of associated labor? 


Jurkovic: When I just think of the complicated planning 
procedure: draft, draft...of the guidelines, guidelines- 
... guidelines of this, guidelines of that...interdependence, 
and then the attempt to paper it all over with self- 
management accords and compacts, to establish every- 
thing statically in advance and freeze relations, to drive 
the trade sector by law to concluding accords and com- 
pacts and thus actually to eliminate its basic function- 
.... | hrough conclusion of price agreements, that concep- 
tion called into question the market and established 
monopolies.... There is no discussion here, that had to go. 
All of this has been profaned, to repeat, either out of 
ignorance or because of a reluctance that it be otherwise, 
or in order to throw a monkey wrench into the system 
itself. 


[START] Is it for those same reasons that self-manage- 
ment has ended up looking like a utopian conception? 


Jurkovic: Self-management is not a utopia if the real 
situation is kept in mind, the dialectical dependence 
between the development of the material forces and 
production relations, the level of social consciousness, 
and if its conception is adapted to that. But now, we are 
where we are, alea jacta est, the decision has been made. 
Laws are being passed which obviously are dismantling 
associated labor. History does not forgive mistakes. 
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[START] On what basis have you arrived at that assess- 
ment? 


Jurkovic: We are now making the transition from a 
society based on work to a society based on capital, and 
we have no choice here. To be altogether precise: even if 
we had not destroyed the system of labor, but had 
adjusted and repaired it, we would have had to introduce 
elements of the capital relation; we would have had to 
return from utopian terrain to solid ground. But now 
when the society based on labor is being dismantled, it is 
much more difficult to find the true measure of the 
compromise with capital. What rights will capital have, 
and what rights will the workers have? Nowhere is that 
clearly written down. Workers’ rights are actually the last 
thing people are talking about. 


[START] Which rights, in your opinion, would have to 
be guaranteed? 


Jurkovic: Let us go back to what we began the conver- 
sation with, to the social welfare program. The trade 
union, as an organization of the working class, ought to 
have been defending its position as manager, and it must 
defend it in the future as well. The new pieces of 
legislation do not delineate the rights of the owners of 
resources and the rights of the workers who are not 
owners, and | think that that must be done. It is not a 
question here merely of some new miracle reiation; of 
saying what percentage of the votes each side has. There 
are areas in which the owners of capital ought not to have 
anything to say at all—I am referring to working condi- 
tions, firing, job transfers, worker evaluations, disciplin- 
ary penalties....As a matter of fact, everything that is part 
of labor legislation must remain ir. the domain of worker 
decisionmaking. But at the same time, the owners of 
capital must be granted broad rights with respect, say, to 
the use of resources or to the choice and recall of the 
professional management structure....If they are to put 
up their capital, then they have to have the right of 
codecisionmaking; it is the absence of that that has 
prevented the pooling of capital from functioning up to 
now as one of the forms of joint ventures. But without 
destroying the conception of associated labor we have 
had up to now, rather we ought to be developing it in that 
direction. We need a capital relation so that the system 
becomes more efficient, but under those conditions, 
although it must know what the fate of self-management 
is, the trade union must defend the rights of the workers 
and, together with the Socialist Alliance, it must also 
defend the rights of the citizens in the political system. 


[START] There is much debate today about the fate of 
socialism in the world. It is said to have lost its compass, 
that today international capital has its strategy, but that 
socialism lacks one. 


Jurkovic: That is true... 


[START] What are the causes of the present lack of 
confidence in Yugoslavia that cuts across ethnic lines? 
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Jurkovic: There are, of course, several causes, and 
indeed the very fact that the nationalisms have emerged 
onto the public scene, that people are constantly trying to 
put the blame on others, that there are tendencies both 
toward majority dominance and separatism, has to 
engender a lack of confidence. That is why we are unable 
to make decisions, which have to be joint decisions, 
decisions that are the same for the entire country. Yet a 
prerequisite for the optimum functioning of economic 
policy in the country is that confidence in its official 
bodies be restored, in this case confidence in the federal 
government, in the federal assembly... 


[START] Why is that confidence lacking? 


Jurkovic: The fear of joint decisions is probably not 
accidental, since there presumably have been decisions 
which were not in the interests of all the nationalities. I 
do not believe that Yugoslavia’s nationalities are para- 
noid or that there is a paranoid, that is, morbid and 
unjustified, fear of the center. I think that people are not 
actually as afraid of joint decisions as of the way in which 
they are made. 


[START] Explain that to us with an example. 


Jurkovic: The first great achievement in the develop- 
ment of parliamentary democracy in England 350 years 
ago was adoption of the budget in Parliament. That was 
a step forward for civilization that essentially restricted 
arbitrary power. We are fighting today for a democratic 
and civilized society, yet at the same time we have three 
federal budgets, only one of which is debated and voted 
on. One-third, then, of the actual budget. 


[START] Which are those three budgets? 


Jurkovic: First, we have the normal budget, which, as I 
have said, is debated and voted on, which is balanced 
and rebalanced, for which sources of resources are deter- 
mined, and so on. It furnishes resources for the armed 
forces, a portion of the resources for the underdeveloped, 
for veterans’ welfare and military pensions, and for the 
functioning of the Federation, for diplomacy and the 
like. Then we have the so-called out-budget balance 
sheet, which is mainly used to cover exchange rate 
differences and interventions in the economy, and which 
is even larger than the budget itself. And, finally, which 
is not so well known, we have various so-called services 
in the National Bank. 


[START] What are those services? 


Jurkovic: They are varied, I would not like to get into the 
specifics. But it is sufficient to say that there is self- 
service, and they all dig in as they like.... 


[START] And who makes decisions on that? 
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Jurkovic: Some political center, the government, the 
Presidency...1 do not know, but certainly whoever has 
the power. But it is a fact that this does not go through 
the normal parliamentary procedure and that it is not 
permissible in a democratic society. ! think that we nave 
to create a democratic system in which decisions would 
be made on an equal basis, including consensus when it 
comes to vital issues, and in which the entire functioning 
of government would be monitored. Then confidence 
would not be lost, and we would be able to make 
effective joint decisions. I learned before I left home that 
everyone should be trusted, but one should also be wary 
of everyone. I think that is a good principle to foilow in 
our life together. 


[START] We all know how resources are collected for 
the budget, and indeed even for the out-budget balance 
sheet. But where does the money come from for those 
special services in the National Bank? Is this pure note 
issue that is not monitored? 


Jurkovic: For all practical purposes, yes. Inflation is by 
definition a tax without representation; accordingly, for 
the administration it is the simplest and cheapest 
method of taxation. For a time, it is least painful to let 
the machines in Topcider print money or to make an 
entry in the books thai increases the amount of some 
item, some account....In essence, that is the same thing. 
As soon as you increase the debt, you have issued money; 
and whenever you do this arbitrarily, you have taken 
from everyone's pocket the amount by which you have 
accelerated inflation. But it is not only the Federation 
that does this. In our disorderly financial system, many 
people borrow without backing and in effect are actually 
issuing money. That is why we have the paradox that 
every one of our enterprises has become a note-issuing 
institution, and that is one of the reasons why our 
economic policy is ineffective. 


[START] Why does that situation not change in spite of 
all the restrictions and government measures? Why is 
constant and ever greater inflation the only consequence 
of the fight against inflation? 


Jurkovic: Stability cannot be achieved with restrictions. 
A majority of the monetaristically oriented schools of 
economics believes that inflation can be calmed down 
only at the price of a certain decline of production. 
However, that is not valid even for pure market econo- 
mies, and still less for ours. A decline of production 
actually increases the cost per unit outpui, since the 
workers, say, cannot be discharged, fixed costs cannot be 
reduced, influence cannot be brought to bear to reduce 
the social overhead.... That is why we get simultaneous 
stagnation or even decline of production and rising 
inflation. This is what economists call stagflation. 
Restrictive policy is what brought Yugoslavia into this 
lengthy period of stagnation and decline of the standard 
of living, and it would be hard to find another such 
example anywhere in the world. Perhaps there are some 
countries south of the Sahara, Madagascar perhaps... 
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[START] We cannot faii to put to you the most banal of 
all questions: What is to be done? 


Jurkovic: Debates are being conducted uninterruptedly 
in our country about whether it is more important to 
smother inflation or increase production? I think that 
these are not opposite goals, that inflation is slowed 
down most effectively (as yet, of course, no question of 
smothering it, unfortunately) by increasing production 
and the supply of goods which the market is demanding. 
Economic policy must not artificially augment demand, 
but there must be a change in the purpose to which 
resources are put, and that is the hardest thing to do in 
our case. Budgets and the social overhead in general 
must be reduced, and those resources must be used for 
investment projects. Finances have to be straightened 
out and law and order strengthened. 


[START] How does the proposal for taking the burden 
off the economy through so-called deficit financing of 
the budget fit into that? For the government, that is, to 
go into debt to meet its needs? How would that influence 
inflation? 


Jurkovic: The public debt is a strong and unavoidable 
instrument of economic policy. We have it even today— 
those are the exchange rate differences, the losses of the 
bank and the like, all of which together is equivalent to a 
third of Yugoslavia’s social product, that is, a third of the 
total value of annual output of goods and services. That 
is also approximately the size of the public debt in the 
United States; in Japan it is even 80 percent of the social 
product, and in Belgium it is in fact quite a bit larger. 
The problem, then, does not lie in the public debt, if it is 
normal, clearly defined, and located where it should be. 
It makes it possible to distribute expenditures over a 
longer period of time and pay for them more e< ‘!v out of 
larger future income. But in our case, the governient is 
not borrowing from commercial banks, it is not issuing 
bonds, which would be normal, but is passing everything 
on to the National Bank of Yugoslavia. It thereby 
becomes a mint for phony money, the largest rescuer and 
the largest exchange for losses in Yugoslavia. The pro- 
posal you speak of is aimed at straightening that out and 
shutting down one hotbed of inflation. 


[START] Let us go back to the question: What is to be 
done? How is production to be augmented, which is what 
you favor? 


Jurkovic: First and most important is that people be 
paid, that labor carry a value. You cannot have a market 
economy in which people are not motivated. But it is not 
just a question of that. If salaries are low, then the 
excessively large budget and the rest of the social over- 
head have to be carried over into the price of the 
product, six office workers have to be included in the 
calculation when | would have been enough, three 
engineers can be employed per 100 workers, although 
perhaps one would again be sufficient... I do not even 
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mention counting !0 percent of taxes for the bureau- 
cracy, although again | percent would be sufficient. All 
the factors of production must be realistically evaluated, 
that is, by the market. That is reform. 


[START] Business executives will immediately agree 
with you, but they will tell you that they do not have the 
money for a real increase in earnings... 


Jurkovic: Once I was invited for coffee and, as they say, 
a small glass of conversation by a friend, the director of 
a Zagreb enterprise whose business had been going 
poorly. When I arrived, I saw that he had five or six of 
his colleagues sitting in his office and that they expected 
some kind of help. My friends, I told them, you know 
your problems better than I do. All I can tell you is to 
take from your salary fund as much money as you need 
to give better pay to between 20 and 30 people who will 
get your production going; to pay them what today 
would amount to 300 million old dinars, or indeed even 
more. They began to shake their heads mistrustingly, but 
the superintendent said: I think that the workers would 
accept that, if we promised them that their salaries 
would also rise in 6 months and that we would step down 
if we failed to achieve it. That is what they did, and 
worker salaries tripled in less than a year. 


[START] Is it true at all that we have become so 
impoverished that we do not have the resources for any 
essential acceleration of production? 


Jurkovic: That is not so. People talk, say, about outdated 
factories. I think that we should lease some of them out 
so that people would see how those outdated factories 
could be exceedingly productive. And then the personal 
sector has large resources, but we seem to be doing 
everything to reject that capital. A game is constantly 
played with interest rates, and the window service in the 
banks is such that a man is very glad if he has nothing to 
do with the banks at all. And then there are also 
resources from abroad. In short, we have the basis and 
resources to work with, but all the factors of production 
have to have their true price, there can no longer be any 
getting something for nothing, and everyone who makes 
decisions must also bear the responsibility. That is 
reform, as I have already said. The transition from 
administrative chaos and collapse to a more optimum 
conduct of economic activity in a market context. 


[START] The so-called May measures of the Federal 
Executive Council -vere adopted with the same rationale, 
and yet still the situation has continued to deteriorate? 


Jurkovic: Those moves were made in a sequence that was 
all wrong. The May measures should not have come 
before the reform. Financial consolidation should have 
been done first, the immense expenditure passed on to 
the economy should have been reduced, and only then 
the May measures should have been adopted. But we 
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added another 20 kg to the patient, and now we are 
surprised that he cannot mcve faster, that the stagnation 
of production is deepening, and inflation is continuing. 


[START] Was it only the sequence of moves that was 
wrong? 


Jurkovic: Those who think that the May measures are 
different from the policy of programmed inflation we 
have had up to now are mistaken. Mikulic and his 
government remained consistent with their policy to the 
end of their tenure. Only the variables were changed, and 
instead of the exchange rate and interest rate, personal 
incomes, government and social service expenditure, 
and bank lendings were subjected to programmed limi- 
tation. In any case, programmed inflation [original reads 
“capital formation”) is not our invention. Whoever in 
the world invented so-called targeted inflation is proba- 
bly a candidate for the Nobel Prize for economics. But 
Mikulic’s advisers did not understand that under Yugos- 
lav conditions the restriction of demand does not auto- 
matically result in corresponding consequences with 
respect to employment, nominal incomes, and produc- 
tion. This might be fortunate as it turns out, since we 
ought not to be playing with human destinies as though 
they were a toy. But at the same time, the effects of 
stabilization cannot be achieved this way either. 


[START] Isn’t it a belief in the omnipotence of the 
government that stands behind that? Continually, it is 
the government, instead of the workers and business 
executives, that emerges once again as the principal 
protagonist of the reform. And every time the results are 
the same. In Poland, for example, the government can 
close an unprofitable shipyard, but it cannot create 
optimum new business transactions....And if it tries, it 
inevitably goes back to the centrally planned system. 


Jurkovic: True, which is why the reform should have 
been carried out first, and economic policy should have 
supported it. When it comes to reform, there is a place 
for the activity of the subjective forces to get the masses 
of producers in motion. All of this has gone round and 
round for too long a time in the command centers of 
society, as I have already said. During all these years, we 
have destroyed the entrepreneurial spirit in people, and 
without that there can be no market behavior. The 
government inserts itself as the main protagonist, but 
even executives in the economy call upon the govern- 
ment to solve all their problems. The economy abounds 
in little managers for whom signals from the committee 
are more important than signals from the market. And 
then, there is not even any venture capital for new 
undertakings. In this crisis, we have turned the banks 
into branch offices of the National Bank in the vain hope 
that this would contribute to stabilization of money 
flows. 


[START] Are you in favor of the secret ballot, the 
referendum in the collective, and elections in an assem- 
bly of shareholders? 


POLITICAL 


Jurkovic: Absolutely. We have turned self-management 
into a farce in calling upon the workers to vote on what 
is to be entered, for example, in account 290, about 
which he knows nothing at all, but we do not allow him 
to vote on confidence in his professional management on 
whose work his decent life, his salary, his working 
conditions, relations in the collective, and many other 
things depend. 


[START] We have seen an attempt in society to intro- 
duce payment according to the results of work, but in 
practice this has always been conceived as a whip in the 
hands of the professional managers. 


Jurkovic: And that is why the workers have crushed it. 
Now, we have widespread leveling in the main stratum 
of producers and large privileges in society, which has 
destroyed all motivation. In fact, some people are col- 
lecting income on the basis of monopoly, and so there 
are cases where a cleaning woman in one place has a 
higher salary than a university professor, but as a rule 
even the professional managers are not well paid. Ii 
might be said that they have not been elected in the right 
way, that they have not been going about their work in 
the right way, but it is also true that they have not been 
paid in the right way. 


[START] You have said that everyone must be dispens- 
able, from the prime minister to the manager in the 
economy. But up to now we have talked only about the 
managers. 


Jurkovic: I do not favor the multiparty system, but I do 
favor the proposai that there has to be a shadow govern- 
ment. We must have a constructive opposition within 
the framework of the system; there is no choice about 
that, it does not work otherwise. We cannot expect 
someone to tender his resignation on his own. I also 
think that after a certain number of years people have to 
step down from the government even if they have been 
exceedingly effective. But there is another problem 
here—I would call it the problem of political rehabilita- 
tion. Many people have tendered their resignations, 
among them many who are being jabbed at present and 
whose names are being called—1 know some of them and 
I know what kind of moral integrity they have—but they 
know that a resignation would not only destroy them, it 
would also destroy their children. I am even convinced 
that in some cases the revenge would reach as far as the 
grandchildren. We continue to be that kind of society. 
That is why I say that I am not afraid of a revival of 
capitalism if it were Swedish capitalism, but I am afraid 
of Balkan capitalism. 


[START] You have also said that in your opinion the 
essential tenet to socialism is that social ownership be 
dominant. Doesn’t that also contradict some of the 
current theses of the reform? 
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Jurkovic: I favor equality of all forms of ownership—and 
you are talking about those who believe that the condi- 
tions do not exist for the survival of social ownership, 
that ownership must be privatized. I do not agree with 
them. You see, every ownership is private in a certain 
sense, since as soon as someone has the right to use 
resources and appropriate the results of work, he auto- 
matically also becomes the owner in a way; if not the 
Original owner, then an owner at some remove. How- 
ever, I am against individual and private ownership 
being proclaimed the only and absolute form of owner- 
ship. The reference here is to proposals for all social 
ownership to be turned into individual ownership 
through shares of stock and for the workers to become 
stockholders in their own enterprises. Any monopoly of 
ownership is intolerable, and that accordingly includes a 
monopoly of individual and private ownership. We have 
to protect the dominant form of social ownership in 
order to protect the socialist character of society. Some 
people will say that this leads to inefficiency, but that is 
not true. That would signify that socialism is impossible 
as a system. The essential thing from the economic 
standpoint is for resources to have their price. 


[START] But social ownership in our country has always 
been transformed into state ownership, and accordingly 
socialism has been turned into state socialism... 


Jurkovic: Because the government and the politocracy as 
a whole have taken over all power in society, allegedly in 
the name of the working class, which is cynicism of the 
first water. But let us go back to ownership. It must have 
and in market economies does have only one function, 
and that is the monitoring function. That is, if business 
results are bad, the owner changes managers or with- 
draws his capital. In our country, that role can and 
should be divided between the workers and the individ- 
ual private owners, and in some cases the government 
might also have that role. The problem is when the 
government begins to behave like the entrepreneur, 
when it begins to invest, to channel resources, to appoint 
management teams. That is the cause of the inefficiency 
and of the crisis. Instead, like any owner, it must not 
interfere with the operation of business, but it must 
demand maximum resuits. 


[START] Does this mean that the government has the 
right to prescribe a mandatory rate of capital formation 
and to restrict personal incomes, which is today being 
done, to add still more to the cynicism, through the trade 
unions? 


Jurkovic: The government does not have the right to 
interfere in distribution. What you refer to is a part of an 
Operating procedure which must be abandoned. But if it 
figures in some places as the owner, then, like any other 
owner, it should and must demand the best possible 
income statement. 


POLITICAL 


[START] You were the director of a working group in 
the Mikulic commission. What experience did you have 
there? 


Jurkovic: Unfortunately, for objective reasons I was 
unable to be sufficiently involved in the work of that 
group. But I would like to clarify the point that I am not 
a member of the opposition to the Mikulic commission. 
I think that it deserves recognition, since it attempted to 
shake up the settled situation in Yugoslavia, thanks in 
part to certain well-known external circumstances. It did 
manage to settle accounts with highly politicized anti- 
market doctrines. I am not certain, however, what the 
final result of its work will be. I have already said that it 
is possible for us to move forward, but also that it could 
take us or return us where we do not want to go. 


[START] Are you satisfied with the level of professional 
competence of Yugoslav economists? 


Jurkovic: You recognize an economist by the way he 
thinks. By whether he recognizes the distinction between 
what are referred to as ex ante and ex post equilibrium; 
after all, when all is said and done equilibrium is always 
reestablished automatically, it is just a question at what 
level? And second, by whether he thinks in the categories 
of the so-called opportunity cost or the effective cost? 
When a girl, for example, is thinking about buying a wig 
or a bag, she will be thinking about how good they look. 
If she is an economist, she will be thinking how much she 
has lost because she did not buy the bag instead of the 
wig. Failure to recognize that difference, incidentally, 
lies at the root of many of our mistaken investments. The 
bureaucrat, even though he may be an economist, is 
always recognized by his attitude toward people. Do you 
know about that wonderful epitaph that one of our 
mothers had inscribed on the gravestone of her son, a 
soldier who died while wearing a blue helmet in the 
Sinai? “For the whole world you were just another 
regular soldier; for me you were the entire world.” 


Serbian Writer Discusses Discrimination in 
Kosovo 

28000060 Belgrade INTERVJU in Serbo-Croatian 
23 Dec 88 pp 37-41 


[Interview with journalist Mirko Zaric of the Pristina 
JEDINSTVO by Dragan Barjaktarevic: “Ethnically 
Dirty Society”; date and place not given] 


[Text] For three months, the writers from Kosmet 
[Kosovo and Methohija] who write in the Serbo-Croa- 
tian language have not belonged to anyone! Ethnic 
purification has touched not only the 750 villages in 
Kosovo and Metohija in which Serbs and Montenegrins 
live, but also the Kosmet Writers’ Society [DKK]. The 
fact that the DKK has become ethnically pure (or dirty?) 
has not bothered anyone at all. The Provincial Commit- 
tee of the Kosmet League of Communists [LC] did not 
say a word about it, and neither did the Provincial 
Committee of the Socialist Alliance of Working People 
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[SAWP]! Remzi Koijgeci did not mention it anywhere. 
The federal bodies also kept silent about the ethnic 
purification. The Presidency of the Writers’ Federation 
held discussions (a month ago) in Cetinje, but matters 
did not progress by a millimeter. 


Although the list of the troubles of both the Serbian 
people and its writers in Kosovo is very long, the letter in 
which they inform the DKK Presidency that their activ- 
ity in the writers’ organization is being suspended is 
unusually brief. Things have become too tight even for 
words in Kosmet, and they are also in the fetters of a lack 
of freedom, unrest, and insecurity. 


The letter is actually a final appeal to the Siptar [Alba- 
nian] writers to awaken their consciences and rise up 
against the genocide being conducted against the Slavic 
peoples by their compatriots—the Siptar separatists. “If 
tomorrow someone assaulted the honor of Albanian 
women and children, we would undoubtedly raise a 
voice of protest against the violator, no matter where he 
was from,” stated the writers in suspension. At least for 
the time being, that appeal seems like a children’s game 
of telephones out of order; there has been no response. 


The DKK is no longer the organization of Radoslav 
Zlatanovic, Petar Saric, Darinka Jevric, Slobodan Kos- 
tic, Aca Rakocevic, Stoiljko Stanisic, Mirko Zaric, Rad- 
omir Stojanovic, Blagoje Savic, Jovan Saric, Srboljub 
Tasic, Cedo Sunjevic, Dragomir Kostic, Academician 
Vlade Vukovic, Pera Stefanovic, Dragan Damjanovic, 
Danica Andrejevic, Milenka Jevtovic, Ljuba Popovic, 
Dobrila Vukasinovic, Ismet Markovic, Prof Vladimir 
Bovan, Ratko Popovic, Prof Zoran Canovic, Radoslav 
Nedeljkovic, and Aleksandar Despotovic. 


“Nobody’s” writers held a poetry meeting in Valjevo, 
from which they sent a “Message to the Poets of 
Europe,” stating, among other things: 


“Kosovo and Metohija are the cradle of Serbian culture, 
history, and art, the cradle of the Serbian soul. We appeal 
to all poets whose hearts are ready to join us so that there 
may be an end to the burning of churches, the destruc- 
tion of the Cyrillic script, the closing of schools, the 
humiliation of old women, and the rape of children and 
novices. Our dead are dying for a second time; they are 
plowing up their graves, and the bones of our forefathers 
have been scattered across Kosovo Polje. 


“Let your noble poetic speech resound throughout 
Europe, across all political and state borders, so that we 
will know that you hear us and that we are not alone. Let 
your noble poetic speech extinguish the fuse lit next to a 
powder keg by Albanian nationalists in Kosovo and 
Metohija, in Serbia; let this part of Europe also be 
illuminated with the light of humanism, culture, and 
human civilization. Speak out. We are listening to you.” 


POLITICAL 


A “Message From 33 Poets,” composed by Soviet power 
Petr Vegin, also went out to the world from Valjevo. 
“What is happening in Kosovo or Karabah is a disgrace 
to our civilization. SOS! The culture of Europe, which 
was created by Slavs, begs for assistance and rescue...” 


At the above-mentioned meeting of the Presidency of the 
Yugoslav Writers’ Federation, by agreement with Presi- 
dent Slobodan Selenic, three of “nobody’s” writers 
fromm Kosmet—Mirko Zaric, Radoslav Zlatanovic, and 
Slobodan Kostic—verbally explained in detail what was 
happening in Kosmet, among the people and among the 
writers. This did not even come close to “touching” the 
members of the leadership of the federal writers’ organi- 
zation, as it shook writers from the outside world—the 
participants in the 25th International Writers’ Meeting 
in Belgrade. Ibrahim Rugova, the president of the DKK, 
like Azem Vlasi, described everything that Zaric, Zlata- 
novic, and Kostic said, briefly, without arguments or 
counterevidence, as a lie! Admittedly, he promised, in 
response to an appeal from the Yugoslav Writers’ Fed- 
eration, that the problem of writers from Kosmet work- 
ing in the Serbo-Croatian language would be resolved 
“very urgently.” It has been “very urgent” for 30 days 
now! 


What is actually happening in the DKK? Why are the 
writers ethnically divided? We discussed this with Mirko 
Zaric, who is employed as a critic and journalist for 
Pristina’s JEDINSTVO. 


[Zaric] The situation in the DKK has become red hot. 
The conflicts began immediately after the counterrevo- 
lution in 1981, when our colleages, the Siptar writers, 
refused to carry out the so-called differentiation. In fact, 
they still have not done so to date. That is what all of our 
main disagreements have been about. Specifically, they 
did not want to take a position on all of what the 
Yugoslav public has been informed about—crimes and 
bestialities that do not exist anywhere in the civilized 
world. 


[INTERVJU] Did you request that they do so? 


[Zaric] Yes; but we did not ask them to separate them- 
selves from their people, to heap hatred upon their 
people—only to disassociate themselves from those rep- 
resentatives of their people who are carrying out that 
unprecedented genocide and terror against the Serbian 
and Montenegrin population. The answer given to us 
then was that the Siptar writers, allegedly, were not 
politicized and did not interfere in politics! But the 
events overtaking each other very quickly refuted all of 
that. You remember; we had the Writers’ Congress in 
Novi Sad, where the separatist and nationalist tenden- 
cies of most of the Siptar writers from Kosmet were 
clearly apparent. In the name of some false domestic 
peace, however, some false democracy, no response was 
made to the subversive statements of Redjep Cosja and 
others. 
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[INTERVJU] No one answered them! Not even those of 
you from Kosmet? 


[Zaric] At that time the Kosovo writers of Serbian, 
Montenegrin, and Moslem nationality—and also, if you 
wish, Gypsy and Turkish as well—were secondary both 
as people and writers! 


[INTERVJU] How was that possible? 


[Zaric] It was a result of the real balance of power. Until 
3 years ago, no Serb, Montenegrin, or Moslem could be 
a president of the DKK! Next, for a long time we did not 
understand, and could not explain to ourselves and 
others, that outvoting, that phenomenon of majority 
tyranny. For years not even the most prosaic things that 
we requested went through, because the Siptar writers 
simply ended all of our discussions with the cry, “Fine! 
Let’s vote!” We realized later what that meant. 


[INTERVJU] Can you illustrate that with some direct 
examples? 


[Zaric] Naturally. That means that there are 157 writers 
in the DKK, and 127 of them are Siptars, so the ratio is 
1:4. I will illustrate that with two or three examples. At 
the DKK election meeting in January 1987, the Serbs 
and Montenegrins proposed Aca Rakocevic for member 
of the presidency, while the Siptars supported Cedo 
Sunjevic. Cedo Sunjevic was elected by vote, of course! 
Thus, not even the elementary right of electing your own 
representative to your own presidency is functioning. 
The same thing happened at the election of the chairman 
of the Yugoslav Writers’ Federation. For almost 8 hours 
we tried to persuade our Siptar writer colleages to accept 
a candidate from the Serbian SR. We presented count- 
less arguments for supporting the election of Miodrag 
Bulatovic. The discussion was cynically interrupted by 
Azem Skrelji, who said, “Well, let’s use the most demo- 
cratic means; let’s vote!” The result of voting is assumed 
in advance! 


[INTERVJU] When did the national split occur, how- 
ever? 


[Zaric] Things started going downhill on the occasion of 
the selection for the poetry meeting in Djakovica. The 
only guests at the meeting were supposed to be Macedo- 
nian poets. The Siptar comrades, however, of whom 
there are seven on the Presidency, not only did not 
accept the visit by the Macedonian writers, but also 
expressed the harshest accusations and slanders at the 
expense of the Macedonian people, the Macedonian 
poets, and their poetry! That was the last straw. Presi- 
dency members Danica Andrejevic, Milenko Jevtovic, 
and Dragomir Kostic indignantly rejected the slanders 
and insults uttered by Ali Podrimija, Dino Mehmeti, and 
several other Siptar writers, and, in consultation with a 
few of us, decided to leave the Presidency. Consequently, 
the situation, just by itself, became completely absurd 
with that ethnically pure Presidency. Our membership, 


POLITICAL 


and our presence in the DKK, became senseless, because 
we were unable to influence any decision whatsoever in 
that Presidency, the assembly, or in the commissions and 
forums. 


[INTERVJU] Wasn’t it around that time that disagree- 
ments also broke out in connection with the writer Fadil) 
Hodza? 


[Zaric] That is true. We demanded the expulsion of 
Fadilj Hodza from the DKK. You must know that we are 
the only social organization that did not expel Fadilj 
Hodza from its membership. But that “European” liter- 
ary eminence is nothing more than an ordinary keeper of 
a diary. That diary of “A Year of War” was perhaps kept 
for him by some adjutant or clerk. He was “enrolled” 
among the Kosmet writers in the same way that the 
notorious Todor Kurtovic joined the writers of Bosnia. 
We, however, did not condemn that notorious slander- 
ous statement by Fadilj in which he sullied Serbian 
women and mothers. In fact, we were not even able to get 
that put on the agenda of that Presidency, much less 
bring about the expulsion of Fadilj Hodza! In the DKK’s 
Court of Honor, there was a perfidious harangue about 
that. Some members, like Aziz Keljemendi, said that it 
was Out of the question, that they would not discuss it, 
and that it was not a problem for the Court of Honor. 


[INTER VJU] Are Serbian writers also “bypassed” by the 
awards that the Society gives out? 


[Zaric}] Look at what happened this year: Darinka Jevric 
was also on the jury for the best book, in addition to 
members from the ranks of the Siptar nationality. In 
accordance with the principle that everyone was to 
propose a candidate from his own linguistic region, and 
thus someone whose work he was familiar with, Darinka 
proposed Slobodan Kostic. The Siptar writers proposed 
Dr Ibrahim Rugova. I do not have anything against 
Rugova receiving the DKK’s annual award for his book, 
but it is intolerable that Hasan Mekuli stated that only a 
Siptar should receive the award this year—and at that, 
DKK President Ibrahim Rugova! That is going a little 
too far! That award has not yet been presented, because 
it is known that at that moment Darinka Jevric will 
submit her resignation from membership on the jury! 


{INTERVJU] In what other respects can one see the 
inequality of Serbo-Croatian writers compared to their 
Siptar colleagues? 


[Zaric] I can tell you until dawn about the inequality of 
Serbs and Montenegrins with respect to the Siptar writ- 
ers. That inequality sometimes turns into cynicism and 
mockery! 


{[INTERVJU] Still, let us hear some examples. 
[Zaric] Let us take various types of benefits. They have 


all of them! First of all, 10 times more of their books are 
sold and subsidized than the books of Serbian writers. I 
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will explain that to you with this example: the latest book 
by Ali Podrimije costs 80,000 old dinars. Please refrain 
from laughing, although the price is funny! The last book 
that JEDINSTVO published costs 2,200,000 old dinars! 
Do not ask how that is possible. It is possible because the 
provincial SIZ [self-managing interest community] for 
culture subsidizes every book by every Siptar writer 
tenfold, while we are ordinary cultural orphans from the 
market. Also, the SIZ for culture, which subsidizes 
Kosovo publishers, has reduced the number of titles for 
each publisher. But if RILINDJA publishes 250 books a 
year, and JEDINSTVO only 25, 30 percent of the 
number of books for JEDINSTVO is a drastic reduction 
in the number of titles. It is also drastic for RILINDJA, 
of course, but it is less painful. 


LINTERVJU] And next? Are there other similar exam- 
ples? 


[Zaric] I'll give you as many as you want. RILINDJA has 
an agreement with all of the local and school libraries in 
Kosmet for the obligatory acceptance of a certain num- 
ber of titles. Many libraries have broken off a similar 
agreement with JEDINSTVO, with the explanation that 
there are no more readers for Serbo-Croatian books! 
Admittedly, that can be justified today, because the 
Serbian population has been driven out of 750 towns in 
Kosovo and Metohija; there is not even a Serbian ear, 
much less readers who read in the Serbo-Croatian lan- 
guage. I won’t mention the study trips and other 
“official” trips by Siptar writers around the world, 
around Yugoslavia, public awards, etc. 


[INTERVJU] What is happening with the so-called 
December award that the Serbian writers are returning 
by letter? 


[Zaric] That award is an insidious separatist trick. Not 
one writer of Serbian or Montenegrin nationality will 
accept that award until there is a change in those 
disgraceful and hostile decisions from Bujan with respect 
to this country. The political structures, however, are 
stubbornly refusing to change the formulation and date 
of the award, and are furthermore recruiting so-called 
artists who consent to accept the award with a prior 
commitment that they will not return it! 


[INTERVJU] Are young creative artists also in an 
unequal position? 


[Zaric] The inequality of Serbian writers, in general, can 
be seen in the number of magazines and publications 
published in Kosmet. It is worst of all for young Serbian 
creative artists, who do not have their own publication, 
while the Siptar youth have, so to speak, countless 
journals of their own. Serbian writers in Kosmet can 
publish only in the daily newspaper JEDINSTVO, the 
student paper NOVI SVET, which comes out 10 times a 
year, and the prominent journal STREMLJENJA, 
which, unfortunately, cannot print novices’ works. 


POLITICAL 


[INTERVJU] It is known that Siptar writers receive a 
large number of scholarships for professional training 
outside Yugoslavia. What about the Serbian ones? 


[Zaric] The Siptar writers receive this through various 
institutions, primarily through the Albanian Studies 
Institute in Pristina, the appropriate provincial commit- 
tees, etc. The principal of majority tyranny is a univer- 
sally binding principal in Kosmet. In order for a Serb to 
receive such a scholarship, seven Siptars have to receive 
that scholarship before him! Take the Fulbright scholar- 
ship, for example. Each year a person from a different 
republic and province receives it. In order for some Serb 
from Kosovo and Metohija to receive the Fulbright, 8 
times 64 years have to pass, i.e., 512 years! 


There are a lot of more trivial privileges. For instance, 
apartments. Of the Serbian and Montenegrin writers, 
only Petar Saric received an apartment as a writer, while 
they are distributed freely to Siptars. Of these 27 writers, 
23 do not have a roof over their heads. They wander 
from farm to farm, homeless. Most of them work for the 
JEDINSTVO newspaper company, and live by journal- 
ism instead of literature. 


[INTERVJU] At the meeting of the presidency of the 
federal writers’ organization, you particularly stressed 
the exceptional political promotion of your colleagues of 
Siptar nationality. What is this about? 


[Zaric}] Most of the Siptar writers are allowed to work in 
leading positions in cultural institutions, state agencies, 
party forums, and sometimes even in the diplomatic 
service. Until recently, a Serbian writer could not obtain 
the top positions at JEDINSTVO and STREMLJENJA, 
and instead political loyalists and sycophants were 
“installed,” with the task of giving us at JEDINSTVO 
lectures on patriotism! A Serbian writer in Kosmet does 
not have any chance of being a member of the Provincial 
Committee of the Kosmet LC, as is the case with his 
Siptar colleagues—Rahman Dadaja, for example, who is 
in the Presidium. A Serb cannot even be the provincial 
secretary for culture, even if he has the reputation of 
Andre Malraux, but Bedri Hisa, etc., can be; it is simply 
that a Kosmet writer who writes in Serbo-Croatian is 
condemned to a marginal life. 


[INTERVJU] What is happening, however, with the 
Institute for the Study of the Culture of Serbs, Montene- 
grins, Croatians, Moslems, and others in Kosmet? 


[Zaric] That Institute cannot begin its work or real 
programs, because those who ought to be financing it 
simply refuse to formulate such an agreement. 


[INTERVJU] What are they waiting for? Why is it being 
delayed? 


[Zaric] They are probably waiting for Kosmet to become 
ethnically superpure, so that the superfluity of the exist- 
ence of that Institute will be self-evident! 
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{iNTER VJUj Are the works of Serbian writers pubiished 
in Albanian? 


[Zaric] They are published, of course, but in a way that is 
cynicism par excellence. Specifically, only what we 
would never publish anywhere !s published! An Albanian 
reader is slyly and perfidiously provided what is not 
literature anywhere, that is, what does not have any 
chance of being published in JEDINSTVO and 
STREMLJENJA. Books by completely anonymous 
Serbs and Montenegrins appear. Then those titles are 
waved about at the Provincial Committee and in other 
bodies of the sociopolitical community, where they are 
presented as great writers! It will be better if I do not 
mention their names, because they do not exist in 
literature. 


[INTERVJU] Is the DKK becoming younger? 


[Zaric] From 1981 to date, not one writer has been 
admitted to the DKK, of either Siptar or Serbian nation- 
ality! Before that they were admitted in droves. Siptar 
“writers” were admitted who had written only one play 
or a few poems that not even the Siptar critics, who know 
that job, appreciated, and never will. At any rate, every- 
thing to do with the massive admissions at one time was 
aimed at achieving, at any cost, an absolute majority in 
the DKK voting machinery that would easily swallow up 
the handful of Serbs and Montenegrins. That majority, 
that is, the people who were admitted in that way, are 
now the most militant. Those people include, for exam- 
ple, Hajri Beg and Hadzi Voksi. They are obdurate 
supporters of separatist ideas. 


There is a certain Atip Sera in the DKK who has 
published 14 meager books, and who, in spite of the 
number of titles, only became famous when he requested 
that the SFRY Assembly and the DKK disassociate 
themselves from the Macedonian policy toward the 
Siptars. He requested that the DKK Presidency demand 
that the Albanian language be the official language in 
Kosmet. Let’s not give those extreme examples anymore, 
however, because even those that are not extreme are of 
interest for talking about this topic of ours. 


It is simply that there are people in the DKK who have 
an anti-Yugoslav orientation, who advocate a “Greater 
Albania,” a Kosovo republic, and we really do not have 
anything to seek together with such people in such a 
Society! 


[INTERVJU] What was the response to your collective 
resignation in Kosovo and the DKK? We have the 
impression that it did not concern anyone. 


[Zaric] You are right. Something else in Kosmet is 
ethnically pure—so what! Almost three months have 
passed, and everyone is pretending to be deaf. They are 
simply ignoring us, and virtually mocking us. For exam- 
ple, the DKK Presidency organized a constitutional 
discussion, in an ethnically pure DKK! At those sessions, 
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which took the form of a coiiective nationalistic trance, 
they rejected all of the amendments from the Constitu- 
tional Commission of the Serbian Assembly. They 
demanded uiianimously that the 1974 Constitution not 
be changed, because for them it was a perfect and 
progressive legal document. The position of the Kosovo 
Constitutional Commission was supported. The Serbian 
amendments were rejected under the pretext that they 
were a program for the “encirclement of the Siptar 
people” and that this was a question of “fascism in 
Serbia.” Next, it was said that this allegedly had to do 
with the thesis of “one constitution, one language, one 
people, one anthem, one flag,” which, according to them, 
means the establishment of Nazism in Serbia! They also 
spoke about “genocide against the Siptar people in 
Macedonia,” etc.! These are, consequently, writers who 
are apolitical when they do not have to be, and when 
they need to be are so political that the clanging of their 
politics can be heard a long way off! 


[INTERVJU] You, however, received invitations to that 
constitutional discussion in the DKK! 


[Zaric] That has to do with a special kind of bureaucratic 
cynicism and quibbling on the part of the DKK Presi- 
dency, which is reflected in the fact that we are routinely 
invited to all those events. They are simply ignoring our 
irrevocable resignations. Even masters of cynicism 
would envy the decision by the last DKK Assembly, 
saying that the three members of the Presidency would 
be replaced by other members of the same nationality! 
Which ones? Perhaps they will pull some new Serbian 
writers in Kosmet out of thin air, immediately admit 
them into the DKK, and overnight coopt them into the 
Presidency! Everything is possible where civilized rules 
do not apply, and where majority tyranny is a way of life. 


Because of all this, it is clear why we left the DKK, and 
why we wrote the letter and informed the Yugoslav 
public about the truly impossible position of the writers 
who write in the Serbo-Croatian language in Kosmet. 
And all of this, actually, is a metaphor for the general 
situation of the Slavic minority in Kosovo and Metohija. 


{[INTERVJU] The minority has no longer been able to 
endure its “diminishing”? 


[Zaric] It is simply that one can no longer speak of some 
sort of civilized behavior, not to mention the word 
democracy, because the rights of the minority are some- 
thing elementary that is implied in democracy. If, how- 
ever, majority tyranny exists as the supreme principle, as 
the way of life, then it is a caricature of and a blasphemy 
against democracy. 


[INTERVJU] Twenty-seven writers left the DKK collec- 
tively, but three did not. A lack of solidarity, or some- 
thing else? Who are they? 
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{Zaric] Those three are peopie who are writers ieast of 
all, They are mainly scholars: Dr Jasar Redzepagic, a 
pedagogue by profession, who has published a small 
book of poetry, and Alija Dzogovic, who is an ono- 
masticist. The third is Vukasin Vuk Filipovic, who is a 
literary theoretician. Al! the other Serbo-Croatian writ- 
ers signed the letter. 


[INTERVJU] Vuk Filiipovic? Is he the writer who has 
frequently been cited by the late Enver Hoxha and the 
present Ramiz Alia? 


[Zaric] Yes, he is that notorious Vuk Filipovic whom 
Miodrag Bulatovic calls Vuk Brankovic! He is the Vuk 
who, when we signed the “Letter of the Forty,” stated 
publicly at the Kosovo Academy of Sciences that we 
should “‘all be put up against the wall and shot!” He is the 
same Vuk who has been the president of the Academy 
for two terms. He is a person who has never spoken out 
in connection with specific events and excesses during 
these 8 years that the Kosovo agony has lasted. He is the 
Vuk who, during these 8 years, did not write a single 
critical piece on any writer of Serbian or Montenegrin 
nationality in Kosmet. He is the Vuk who has only one 
friend among those of his own nationality, and to whom 
> oe panegyrics like picture postcards—Jevrem 
ovic! 


[INTERVJU] According to the available information, 
Brkovic is the top writer in Kosmet? 


[Zaric] Yes, for a long time now Brkovic has been a hit 
writer in Albanian periodicals, followed by Nedeljko 
Fabrio, while the novel “Friends” by Slobodan Selenic 
has also been well received. 


[INTERVJU] Why is there so much interest in Brkovic? 
You are a translator and familiar with the situation in 
Albanian literature: in Pristina, is Brkovic considered 
the best Yugoslav writer? 


[Zaric] Jevrem, the best writer? That would not be 
possible even if all the Yugoslav writers were burnt, as is 
already being done with some of them, because even 
their ashes would be worth more than the trace of 
Brkovic’s ink on paper! Brkovic is simply a hit because 
his nonliterary ideas have obviously made it possible for 
his books and plays to get a good reception. We should 
by no means forget that the Djakovica theater presented 
Brkovic’s play ““The Road of General Dromira” and has 
never presented, for example, plays by Ljubomir Simo- 
vic, Aleksandar Popovic, and other brilliant dramatic 
writers. At the premiere of Brkovic’s play in Djakovica, 
the entire literary elite and others—and Jeso person- 
aliy—flocked together, which did not happen even when 
the Bolshoi Theater was visiting Pristina. That indicates 
what is going on in the case of J. Brkovic. He is translated 
because he is allegedly protecting the interests of Siptars 
od — because he is anti-Milosevic and anti- 
ian. 
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{INTER VJU] You who are writing in Serbo-Croatian in 
Kosmet have also had problems with the political lead- 
ership there? 


[Zaric] That political leadership in Kosmet is trying to 
silence everyone who raises certain issues. We have 
bothered them and we are still bothering them because 
we talk openly and we do not cover our ears. Any talk 
about Kosovo problems that has aroused the justified 
anger of the Yugoslav public has bothered them. As far 
as the public is concerned, Kosovo has been a Potemkin 
village for too long. They would like it to remain that 
way. For any truth, even the most obvious and undeni- 
able, as much human energy has to be spent as for the 
building of a nuclear power plant! One more reason why 
we left the DKK: our creative energy has been spent on 
matters which the civilized world has done away with 50 
or more years ago. A person justifiably wonders why he 
should continue to participate in this senseless, illogical, 
and futile cacophony, when writing is a personal, private 
adventure and torment. 


[INTERVJU] Have you often been the target of Azem 
Vlasi? 


[Zaric] Azem Viasi was also famous for openly threaten- 
ing us from the party podium, after the “Letter of the 
Forty,” without considering a single one of our argu- 
ments in that letter. Rahman Dedaj, who is the member 
of the Presidium of the Kosovo LC Provincial Commit- 
tee responsible for culture and science, and who is also a 
member of the DKK, has never wanted to talk to us, nor 
to arrange a discussion by his commission of the situa- 
tion in the DKK, but had an obligation to do so. 


[INTERVJU] You assert that there is a double standard 
in official policy in Kosmet: one for Siptars, and another 
for Serbs and Montenegrins. 


{Zaric} That is more than clear. Statements by Serbian 
writers are measured by one political standard, and 
statements by Siptar writers are measured by another. 
While there is no condemnation or only a mild reaction 
to the positions of Siptar writers and intellectuals, even if 
they are extreme separatist views, there is an immediate 
and condemnatory reaction to any public statement by 
Serbian writers. Do you remember the immediate reac- 
tion to certain statements at rallies by Darinka Jevric or 
Slobodan and Dragan Kostic? They were condemned 
without a “trial,” just because they are Serbs? The speed 
with which Radoslav Zlatanovic was attacked is also 
amazing. On the other hand, the statements by Ali 
Podrimja or Dino Mehmeti, Hajri Begu or Miljazim 
Krasnici, and others, who refused to condemn the dig- 
ging up of a child’s grave near Vucitrn, are not at all 
controversial for Kosovo “high” policy. On the contrary. 


[INTER VJU] Do writers have problems with the police? 


[Zaric] No. Writers are public figures, and cannot be 
assaulted like unprotected nuns or children! 
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{INTERVJU} One interesting question—why doesn’t 
the DKK invite writers from Serbia to visit? 


[Zaric] Writers from Belgrade and Serbia come to 
Kosmet, but not at the invitation of the DKK, because it 
does not occur to anyone to invite them—and they will 
not even invite them to continue the talks on “Serbs and 
Albanians in Yugoslavia today,” as they are obligated to 
do! Serbian writers come in response to invitations from 
JEDINSTVO or requests from cultural centers in towns 
where Serbs live. One could only speak in the form of 
science fiction, however, about any visit by Dobrica 
Cosic, Antonije Isakovic, until recently Matija Beckovic, 
and other writers who did not look favorably upon 
Albanian separatism and genocide against Serbs and 
Montenegrins. Even books by those authors cannot be 
found in the RILINDJA bookstores! 


[INTERVJU] There has been talk about the burning of 
books by Serbian writers in the southern province. Was 
Dobrica Cosic burned in Vucitrn? 


[Zaric} A lot has been said about that book-burning. In 
Kosmet, however, a conspiracy of silence reigns, an 
irreproachable conspiracy in the organization of such 
militant events as a book-burning. It is hard to uncover 
even for the best policemen in the world, much less a 
writer and journalist who does not have such ambitions. 


We know for certain, however, that books have been 
removed from individual bookstores and libraries and 
destroyed. I have not witnessed this personally, but the 
information has been verified. In fact, one can easily 
verify that in many bookstores and libraries in Djako- 
vica, Pec, and Mitrovica there is not one book by 
Dobrica Cosic, Matija Beckovic, Milan Komnenic, 
Antonije Isakovic, Jovan Radulovic, etc. Attempts were 
even made in Pec to prevent BIGZ [Belgrade Publishing 
and Printing Institute] from holding a literary gathering 
because of the participation of Rajko Petrov Nog and 
Jovan Radulovic. JEDINSTVO was barely able to hold 
that meeting with the writers, with a lot of difficulty. 


[INTERVJU] After everything that has been said by you 
and other Serbo-Croatian writers from Kosmet, the 
unavoidable question is how one can live in Kosmet at 
all. 


[Zaric] Here everyone makes an effort not to discuss, 
correct, or treat the cause, but only the consequences. If 
things continue this way, the DKK will not be ethnically 
pure, but ethnically dirty, as Montenegrin Academician 
Cedo Vukovic has said, and it will be very quick, in a 
year or so. Just from 1985 to date, 12 Serbian writers 
have left Kosmet. They emigrated for good. We will 
continue to try to change some things, and establish 
some sort of dialogue, but our Siptar colleagues will have 
to distance themselves from the acts of certain members 
of the DKK. Personally, I do not have high hopes. In 
these 8 years, I have not read a single poem, story, novel, 
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or newspaper article in which Siptar writers have disas- 
sociated themselves from the crimes and bestialities. An 
honorable exception is Mahmut Sehu, who condemned 
the act of vandalism of digging up a child’s grave near 
Vucitrn in his article in RILINDJA, which was after- 
wards carried by JEDINSTVO and POLITIKA. 


And Serbian literature can be proud of the works of 
Radovan Zogovic, Cedo Vukovic, ard Niko Jovicevic, 
who have written about Albanians with respect, under- 
standing, and reverence. Siptar writers, however, not 
only do not condemn the genocide of their compatriots 
against Serbs and Montenegrins, but also do not show 
even minimal understanding for those nationalities who 
share the same living space with their people. That is 
what gives cause for lasting disquiet, because their 
silence means approval. 


[INTERVJU] And you do not understand it? 


[Zaric] I really cannot understand. Perhaps the gap in 
culture and civilization is so great that entire decades 
will be needed in order to understand and surmount it. 
My education, culture, and tradition say: how can one 
understand that from 1981 to date 40,000 people from 
Kosmet have left their hearths, that there is a latent 
danger that this territory will be left without two peoples 
that have traditionally belonged to it, and that this does 
not irritate Albanian intellectuals, primarily writers, at 
all? How can one explain this? Has the madness of 
nationalism become so collectively blinding that all the 
values of European civilization and humanism are being 
destroyed? 


Pluralism ‘Growing Daily’ in Slovenia 


Peasant Alliance Emerges 
28000052 Zagreb VJESNIK in Serbo-Croatian 
25 Dec 88 p 5 


{Article by Stane Pucko: “Slovenia Tries Out Plural- 
ism”’] 


[Text] A few days ago, Dusan Semolic, secretary of the 
Slovenian Socialist Alliance, said in a conference on the 
electoral system that all kinds of alliances “are growing, 
so to speak, daily.” This was, of course, only a metaphor 
for a current political state in Slovenia which is indeed 
enjoying an explosion of pluralism, not only what is 
referred to as alternative pluralism and which has been 
classified among the “harmless” movements (peaceniks, 
environmentalists, and so on), but also a political plural- 
ism that is both organized and institutionalized within 
the limits allowed by statutes. 


If, then, when the idea arose of establishing the Slove- 
nian Peasant Alliance, it was still possible to speak of an 
exception or of the first swallow which, as the saying 
goes, does not make a spring, following the emergence of 
the Committee for Protection of Human Rights in con- 
nection with the trial against the Ljubljana Four, the 
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initiative to establish the Alliance of Reason, and the 
Social Democratic Alliance, and finally the Slovenian 
Democratic Alliance, one can now speak of a flock which 
has been “making the wind blow” in Slovenian and also 
Yugoslav political space. 


What Is the Peasant Alliance? 


The Peasant Alliance seems to be a trial balloon, since 
great interest has indeed been waiting to see what would 
come of this initiative: to see, that is, whether it would be 
stifled in its first hours of life or would manage to push 
its way into political life. The idea arose suddenly, but it 
has also fared surprisingly well. At first, the Socialist 
Alliance really did not know whether this was a cuckoo 
egg being placed in its nest, but it soon realized that it 
made sense to accept even someone else’s egg, since that 
way it would after all be easier to bring up the young after 
the style of the family. 


Perhaps that is precisely why the Peasant Alliance found 
itself in the role of a guinea pig, accepted at the beginning 
with suspicion, but today “most acceptable” by compar- 
ison with its followers. It sprang up as an idea back in the 
time when toward the end of last year, for example, 
during the strike meetings at “‘Litostroj” the idea arose of 
establishing a Social Democratic Party and was whistled 
down and rejected out of hand, even though it came 
from the man who in the absence of a trade union had 
astutely imposed himself on the strikers as their leader. A 
few months later, he would turn up in an altogether 
different place among the initiators to establish the 
Social Democratic Alliance, but now the climate was 
already one in which such an idea could be trimmed of 
its rough edges, adjusted, and identified with its pro- 
grammatic projection. 


That was in the spring, and its initiators probably went 
as far in the ideological programming of the Peasant 
Alliance as they considered acceptabie in view of the 
state of political relations at the moment. The Slovenian 
Peasant Alliance has now been duly registered as a 
society and has its regulations. This is a voluntary 
Organization of peasants and agricultural workers with 
the status of a juridical person, it has unified bodies at 
the republic level, and it belongs to the Socialist Alliance. 


Since even when the Peasant Alliance was only an idea, 
there was suspicion in some quarters that some kind of 
peasant party was being established, it is worthwhile at 
this point to take a somewhat closer look at the main 
components of that alliance’s program as duly set forth 
in its regulations. They state that the alliance’s tasks and 
goals are to bring about conditions for peasants and 
agricultural workers to participate creatively through 
their representatives in shaping political and self-man- 
agement decisions in the assemblies of sociopolitical 
communities, SIZ’s and other self-managed communi- 
ties and organizations. 
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Within those limits, the alliance will particularily concern 
itself with developing family farms as basic production 
units in agriculture, with abolishing the maximum land- 
holding, with a tax policy that will stimulate the most 
optimum land use, with equal treatment of all farms in 
legislation and other government measures regardless of 
ownership, with development of cooperatives in which 
the peasant will be directly involved in management and 
definition of cooperative policy, and with cooperative 
property owned by the cooperators. 


Even Democrats in the Socialist Alliance of Working 
People [SAWP] 


Beyond that, it will be concerned with effective preser- 
vation of cropland, with the legal security for peasant 
property and for the peasant as the person who cultivates 
the land, and also for legal regulation of inheritance of 
peasant farms that will guarantee the integrity and 
development of family farms, with the entire regulation 
of farmland and land use, with the kind of agricultural 
development policy that will lead toward the best possi- 
ble use of production capacity and will bring abandoned 
farmland back into use, with the treatment of farms as 
economic units, with abolishing all types of monopolies 
such as those in forestry, hunting, agriculture, food 
processing, the trade sector, and industry, which are 
harmful to the development of peasant farms, and so on. 
The program also speaks about new ethics toward the 
production of food, toward the environment and the 
quality of life, about strengthening the self-confidence of 
food producers, about bringing the social status of the 
peasant on a par with the workers, about professional 
competence, about the educational system, and so on. 


All in all, it might be said, nothing new. All of this can be 
found in many documents on agricultural policy in the 
past. The people in the alliance have turned an incoher- 
ent language into concise goals and tasks, they have also 
added something of their own, and they have decided 
that they will no longer leave the creation and implemen- 
tation of farm policy to the “gentlemen in the city.” The 
Peasant Alliance, then, is quite clearly profiled in terms 
of politics and above all in terms of the group and class 
it represents, and now the various segments of agricul- 
tural policy are being worked out in more detail, and the 
first conflicts are occurring between the government and 
the alliance in the republic assembly. The alliance has in 
hand its own analyses and arguments, and it is certain 
that its “cannons” will be louder and louder in the 
assembly. The decision to give the alliance a home in the 
Socialist Alliance, that is, has rather easily and quickly 
opened up the path to the assembly for the peasants, and 
that is one of the important political goals of their 
alliance, and it was precisely that enigma, which actually 
has turned out not to be one, that most occupied the 
initiators of the alliance in the phase of its founding. 


The supporters of the Democratic Alliance or Social 
Democratic Alliance have also managed to solve a sim- 
ilar enigma, it seems. It is evident from their program- 
matic announcement, which was made last week, that 
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they have also decided to operate within the framework 
of the Socialist Alliance, but with the additional indica- 
tion that at the same time they intend to retain their 
autonomy, which is not mentioned in the regulations of 
the Peasant Alliance. The programmatic statement did 
not explain what kind of autonomy was referred to. A 
rationale might be divined from the position of the 
Democrats that they also favor autonomy of the Socialist 
Alliance in the Slovenian and Yugoslav political frame- 
work, and they take seriously the publicly declared 
intention of the Socialist Alliance to democratize itself. 
In the vocabulary of the “‘neo-Democrat” [original reads 
“non-Democrat”], this ought to mean that the Socialist 
Alliance must not be anyone’s transmission belt and 
must have its own program, that is, it cannot merely 
adopt the program of the League of Communists as its 
own. 


Those Who Have Signed and Those Who Have Not 


It is interesting to compare the programs of the Peasant 
Alliance and the Alliance of Democrats. Whereas the 
former is markedly representative of a particular social 
class, with profound repercussions, of course, in agricul- 
tural policy and economic policy in general, as well as in 
the socioeconomic system, the program of the Demo- 
crats is markedly political, it concerns itself above all 
with the issues of the political system and its changes, 
and it speaks very little, or almost not at all, about the 
socioeconomic sphere of society. The economy is 
referred to only in proclamations that economic machi- 
nations will be exposed, that it is against the incautious 
expenditure and decoration [as published] of the capital 
of the Slovenian economy, since without an economic 
basis, there is no ethnic basis, and that means equality in 
poverty, social unrest, interethnic disputes, and ulti- 
mately mass emigration and extinction of Slovenes. The 
economy is also referred to in the position on Slovenia 
and Yugoslavia joining the European Community. One 
might conclude that this democratic program sees all 
economic problems and economic development as solu- 
ble, as being automatically taken care of as soon as 
political or economic democracy is inaugurated. 


It is also interesting that Igor Bavcar was not among the 
23 authors of this programmatic announcement who put 
their signatures beneath its public declaration. Many 
among them are active in the Committee for Preserva- 
tion of Human Rights, and perhaps they are even all 
enrolled members or supporters of that committee. But 
Igor Bavcar is nevertheless its leader, that is, its main 
representative. The signatories do include, however, 
Ivan Oman, president of the Peasant Alliance, and then 
Rudi Seligo, president of the Society of Slovenian Writ- 
ers, Alojz Krizman, rector of Maribor University, the 
highly active and well-known journalist Dimitrije Rupel, 
Janez Jansa, and so on. One can only guess why Bavcar 
is missing. Especially since Gorazd Drevensek is among 
the authors of the programmatic statement of the Dem- 
ocratic Alliance, a man who a bit earlier signed the 
public announcement of establishment of a new political 
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organization called the Social Democratic Alliance of 
Slovenia, which he did together with Franc Tomisic, the 
man who was the leader of the “Litostroj” strikers and 
proposed at that time the establishment of a Social 
Democratic Party. 


In that notice, which was published in MLADINA, the 
signatories announced the founding assembly of the 
Social Democratic Alliance at the end of this December 
and said on that occasion that Social Democrats do not 
favor dictatorship of the proletariat or any other dicta- 
torship whatsoever, nor do they favor the taking of 
power by force, but rather favor activity through parlia- 
mentary democracy. 


Nor do the Social Democrats say that they represent the 
vanguard, since they feel that this must be decided by the 
various sociopolitical programs that receive the most 
votes in free and direci elections. They did not present 
their program separately. They felt this not to be neces- 
sary, since for over 100 years now it has been woven into 
the political life of most of the progressive and advanced 
European countries, from Austria, Italy, France, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Sweden, Denmark, Nor- 
way, to Great Britain, the reference here being to the 
Labor Party. Meanwhile, they have come out in favor of 
fully autonomous political organizations. 


A ‘Silent’ Coalition? 


For the moment, there have been no announcements 
whatsoever to the effect that this founding assembly will 
actually be held within the appointed time. At the same 
time, the founding committee of the Slovenian Demo- 
cratic Alliance has scheduled its founding assembly for 
11 January of next year. What has in fact happened? It 
seems that a “silent” coalition has come about between 
the future Social Democrats and the initiators of the 
League of Intellectuals, that is, the League of Reason 
(alternative names) in the process of shaping the idea of 
establishing a new alliance and a decision was made to 
jointly establish the Slovenian Democratic Alliance. 
Which would mean dropping a name that included the 
words Social Democratic, which are probably too pro- 
vocative or on the other hand worn-out, but there were 
certainly other reasons as well for abandoning it. By all 
appearances, Dimitrije Rupel, as the first proponent of 
establishing the League of Intellectuals or League of 
Reason, has now joined Gorazd Drevensek, who pro- 
posed establishing the Social Democratic Alliance, as 
signatory, but Bavcar is not present, although it is his 
committee that is given a great deal of the credit for 
encouraging democratization in Slovenian politics. 


The objective in listing 23 authors beneath the program- 
matic announcement was probably to let the public 
know that for the moment the founders of the Demo- 
cratic Alliance did not wish to deal with the question of 
leadership. In the case of the Peasant Alliance, the 
peasant Ivan Oman, who is now its president, immedi- 
ately received exposure. Igor Bavcar, who was given 
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exposure as the leader of the committee, tried to go to the 
very top of politics with his nomination to be a member 
of the republic presidency, but he was not successful. Yet 
Bavcar does enjoy a certain popularity in Slovenia; aiong 
with Jansa he certainly is the best known of all the 
signatories of the programmatic announcement, and his 
name among them would certainly have given it more 
life. The question is whether Bavcar does not want to 
join the Democrats, or whether they do not want him 
since they have their own leader all prepared, or does the 
committee still have an exclusive need for Bavcar, since 
it has behind it only a large number of signatures for 
support, but no program even at the level of the Demo- 
crats, and debates are already being conducted about the 
future of the committee, about its possible dissolution, 
and so on? There are those who think it should be 
terminated or on the other hand expanded to Yugoslav 
proportions. But even in those proportions the commit- 
tee would probably be tailored to Bavcar’s political 
ambitions, ambitions which he clearly demonstrated by 
running for the republic presidency. 


One could, of course, go on with such speculations 
indefinitely. The main fact, however, is that the found- 
ing assembly of the Democratic Alliance has been estab- 
lished and scheduled, and the intention of the Demo- 
crats has been recorded in the Socialist Alliance, and at 
the very next meeting of its presidium we can expect a 
debate of the program and form of the new alliance and 
of its inclusion in the Socialist Alliance. The Democrats 
have published their program, and it will be very inter- 
esting to see how critically or uncritically it is examined 
before the Slovenian public. That public, that is, is 
extremely interested in democracy, as is well known. Tne 
public is also oriented in its majority toward Yugoslavia, 
but the issue of the standard of living today, tomorrow, 
and the day after tomorrow is also vitally important to it. 
The Peasant Alliance, nowever, is in the end much more 
specific in that respect than the democratic program. 


Farmers Seek Representation 
28000052 Zagreb VJESNIK in Serbo-Croatian 
25 Dec 88 p 5 


[Article by Zora Koprivnjak: “The Croatian Peasantry 
Also Wants an Alliance”) 


[Text] “Since we are already so little represented in all 
bodies, especially at the republic level, not to mention 
the Federation, I appeal to you that we create a peasant 
alliance that would represent the private farmer with its 
delegates in all structures from the opstina, the economic 
chamber, and the Croatian Assembly up to the Federa- 
tion.” These are the words of the peasant Marijan 
Majcen, which he delivered last Wednesday from the 
rostrum in the large auditorium of ithe building of 
Sociopolitical Organizations in Zagreb during a confer- 
ence entitled “Urgent Issues in Development of the 
Private Sector of Agriculture and Rural Areas,” orga- 
nized by the Croatian Republic Conference of the 
SAWP. 


POLITICAL 


Even had it remained isolated, this clearly formulated 
demand would have deserved careful examination by all 
those concerned with agriculture and politics, since there 
is no doubt that .t expresses the mood of a portion of the 
peasantry. But not only did it win a response, but in a 
certain sense it defined, if not changed, the course of the 
entire conference. It would be unfair to say that the 
conference did not discuss the economic status of the 
peasant and agriculture in the past and in the future. It 
criticized the entire agricultural policy that has been 
conducted since the war, it talked about the upcoming 
reforms and the role of the peasant and of agriculture in 
them, it called attention to the countless mistakes and 
absurdities in current economic policy toward agricul- 
ture, and so on. Nevertheless, the leitmotif of this 
conference was something else. 


Expression of Dissatisfaction 


Taking the form of a demand to form an alliance, a 
committee, or some similar body, most of the speeches 
made after that mainly came down to one thing: How 
finally to include the peasant in the poiitical system? 
“Neglected,” “forgotten,” and “unequal” were the 
expressions used most frequently at that meeting to 
describe the peasant’s present position in the country’s 
social, economic, and political life. It needs to be said at 
once that the material prepared for the conference and 
also the introductory address, which were praised and 
affirmed in the meeting itself, confirmed the basic thesis 
and criticism voiced by private farmers. Their represen- 
tation in the institutions of the political system is not 
even close to their representation in the population nor 
to their economic power and ownership “of the means of 
production,” from the land on down. All analyses made 
so far indicate that in the constitutional amendments 
and the reform of the economic and political system the 
private farmer should finally obtain that place which is 
his due. 


If it is admitted, then, that in our attitude toward the 
peasant and rural areas up to now we have thrust him 
more and more completely to the margins, then there is 
no reason to be amazed at what appears to be a radical 
political demand, not even this first one, although at first 
it might seem that the “genie has been let out of the 
bottle.” This was especially the impact of Stjepan Boro- 
sic’s proposal in the morning portion of the conference, 
when he said that a peasant alliance should be estab- 
lished in SR Croatia after tiie model of Slovenia, and an 
initiating committee was selected the same day. But as 
time went on and the participants thinned out, the 
peasants themselves took a dual position toward this 
demand until late morning. While some were rejecting 
the initiative as being formulated in haste, most inclined 
to the “more moderate variant.” Pointing openly to the 
peasant’s unsatisfactory position in the political system, 
most did favor having “their own”’ bodies in the Socialist 
Alliance regardless of all the shortcomings in its func- 
tioning up to now. 
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What Can the Peasant Do? 


Thus, Cedo Grbic, for exampie, proposed that the for- 
mation of committees, alliances, or councils be facili- 
tated from the local community all the way to the 
republic within the framework of the Socialist Alliance; 
through delegates those bodies would form opstina and 
republic peasant committees or peasant alliances within 
the framework of the Socialist Alliance. “I am proposing 
a version in which the Socialist Alliance would initiate 
this process,” Cedo Grbic said, proposing at the same 
time that peasants or “nonpeasants” in whom the peas- 
ants had confidence would comprise at least two-thirds 
of those committees and would be elected by secret 
ballot. These committees would propose measures con- 
cerning the position of the peasantry in society, in the 
local community, in the opstina, in the republic, and in 
the Federation. The main objective of this effort, Cedo 
Grbic said, would be to achieve an equal role for the 
peasant in society, and in this case the Socialist Alliance 
would become a real front for real and specific socialist 
forces. 


Unless this or a similar version is brought about, Grbic 
feels, the peasant will go on reflecting, will have every 
reason to think about the need to form a separate peasant 
party or peasant parties. 


“If a man in our country wants to borrow money, there 
is no problem. You go in, you take an application, you 
fill it out, and you get a signature where you work, you 
take the goods, and the matter is settled. The same is true 
of the liberal professions and if you are a person with 
your own establishment or the member cf some cooper- 
ative or association. But what can I do as a peasant? No, 
the peasants cannot go in and borrow money. That is 
why I propose establishing an alliance or some other 
form of peasant organization. I do not concern myself 
with whether it would be in the Socialist Alliance or 
somewhere else, that is for you to think about,” were the 
words of the farmer Zvonimir Kandjer. “I have been 
involved for some 10 years in the sociopolitical life of the 
region and indeed of the republic,” Darko Novakovic 
said. “I attended a political school on the topic of 
socioeconomic relations in rural areas and agriculture, I 
attended class, but things have always been the same. | 
think there will be no future unless we establish a peasant 
alliance, whatever it might be called, just so that we 
private farmers are in it. Believe me, we will very easily 
elect people who will lead us, and we will sort out these 
structures and comrades who have been saying things 
about agriculture for 40 years that is just so much 
eyewash, when still they have not undertaken anything 
specific,” Novakovic said at the conclusion of his 


speech. 


New Winds 


Bolto Jalsovec turned to Cedo Grbic with these words: “‘I 
do not know whether you have ever had the masses 
behind you, but you have them now with this proposal of 


POLITICAL 


yours.” Milan Aladenovic was of a somewhat different 
opinion, saying: “We peasants consider the Socialist 
Alliance to be our most cherished political organization, 
the organization in which we can create our aspirations 
and shape politics to a human measure, in this case to the 
measure of the peasant. The president of the Peasant 
Alliance from Slovenia was very unconvincing when he 
said that this was some kind of peasant trade union, 
since there have been allusions to a trade union even 
today. I will boast a bit by saying that I am a partially 
trained Marxist and am a member of the Central Com- 
mittee. How can I, the employer, the owner and boss to 
be clearer, be in a trade union along with the person the 
trade union will protect me from? Who does that trade 
union represent, and who would it protect me from?” 


We have given here only some of the speeches, which 
were mainly repeated throughout the entire conference. 
From them, a majority of the farmers formulated their 
proposal for organizing peasants in social and political 
life. Marijan Kalanj, chairman of the Presidium of the 
Croatian Republic Conference of the SAWP, was the 
first io react to these demands in the words: “I see that 
there has been quite a bit of repetition concerning this 
body, agency, committee, council, or whatever people 
have called it, in which the interests of farmers would be 
differently represented, so that I would like to propose 
something. We in the Socialist Alliance have observ 
ihat there are not enough private farmers either in the 
republic or the federal council, or in the Croatian Assem- 
bly, and that is also the case in other bodies. We 
therefore propose that within the framework of the 
Croatian Republic Cenference of the SAWP a perma- 
nent form of activity be organized in which the peasants 
and others interested in rural and agricultural develop- 
ment might propose, create, and represent sociopolitical 
and economic interests related to rural and agricultural 
development. The committee would be a form of activity 
of the republic conference, and the same forms of 
activity would be established in all conferences of the 
Socialist Alliance where the population is engaged in 
farming.” 


Most of the speakers accepted this proposal, and so the 
resolution adopted by the conference was along those 
lines, although all the resolutions will be precisely for- 
mulated no sooner than next week. It is still early at this 
point to make final assessments of the range and results 
of that conference, but even what we have heard dem- 
onstrates undoubtedly that new winds have sprung up in 
the Croatian Socialist Alliance. The fact that the confer- 
ence was preceded by numerous meetings in local com- 
munities and conferences of the Socialist Alliance, by 
visits in the field, and involvement of a broad range of 
peasants in discussion of their problems indicates that 
methods of operation are undergoing radical change. 
This thesis is also supported by the fact that the initiative 
for holding this conference came from nowhere else than 
the Socialist Alliance, which is probably the best self- 
criticism of past performance and an announcement of a 
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serious intention to undergo internal transformation and 
become in practice the sociopolitical organization repre- 
senting the largest numbers of people. 


Accommodating the Demand 


Incidentally, even just yesterday these or similar initia- 
tives to establish political or other alliances would have 
been unimaginable. Now they have been publicly 
expressed, and this moreover has been done in the 
“institutions of the system.” To be sure, they have not 
been accepted with open arms, but they have not come 
up against drawn knives either, which is another sign of 
greater openness and progress in society. That is what 
one can say about this initiative “right off the bat.” 
However, the very emergence of this kind of radical 
political demand deserves broader examination as well. 
We must now overlook, that is, that the most outstand- 
ing and “largest” farmers attended this meeting to which 
they were invited, and they are mostly farmers already 
involved in sociopolitical life. That is why it was difficult 
from time to time to believe some of them when they 
said they had no opportunity to say what “bothered” 
them, or to participate at all in decisionmaking on the 
most important economic and political events. What is 
more, judging by the length of the speeches, the fact that 
the speeches were written out, and the way in which they 
were delivered, some of them did not differ one whit 
from the target of their attacks: the “professional” speak- 
ers in discussions in conferences and plenums. 


POLITICAL 


If we are talking about a stratum already formed ‘vithin 
the peasantry itself, a stratum which by the logic of its 
economic power will try to express its political convic- 
tions as well, the question is what that kind of initiative 
means to the majority of peasants? Similar political 
aspirations, and some people have already called atten- 
tion to this in the public discussion of the amendments 
to the SFRY Constitution, will also be emerging in other 
social strata, for the simple reason that property relations 
in society are undergoing change. 


But let us leave to the future the destiny of more or less 
radical political demands, which are inevitable in these 
times, and go back to the demand which has already 
begun to be formulated in the ranks of the private 
farmers. Not only was no one interrupted, but thanks to 
the good preparation and familiarity with the problem, 
the proposal which probably is the most acceptable to a 
majority of peasants was formulated during the con/er- 
ence itself, perhaps to some extent even owing to that 
radical demand. By proposing that “forms of activity in 
which the assemblage of peasants would be dominant” 
be organized within the framework of the Socialist 
Alliance (we use the formulation of Dr Ivo Novak, who 
chaired the conference), they showed in the republic 
conference that this time they have not only devoted due 
attention to the peasant question, but they have also 
been ready to accommodate that demand of his which up 
to now has been the most provocative. 
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HUNGARY 


Smallholders Party Principles for National 
Renewal 

25000078b Budapest FIGYELO in Hungarian 
22 Dec 88 p 12 


[Article: “The Program of the Independent Smallholders 
Party”} 


[Text] Late this November, the reactivated Independent 
Party of Smallholders, Agrarian Workers and Citizens 
held a national conference, at which it accepted “The 
Principles for a Program of National Renewal.” Below 
we cite from the proposal’s economic passage, and ask 
the party’s spokesman, Karoly Ravasz, about the Small- 
holders Party’s future plans. 


“In order to accomplish a renewal, the Smallholders 
Party considers it necessary to alter the regulatory mech- 
anism and the entire institutional system of our econ- 
omy, and to change its structure. Such a process has been 
initiated, but it is proceeding with delays and contradic- 
tions, restricted by ideological and power interests as 
well as bureaucratic reflex-based actions. In view of the 
present burdens and limitations on our economy, even 
the completion of radical positive changes cannot prom- 
ise that our nation’s economic health will be reestab- 
lished and the standard of living improved within a few 
years. True to its traditions, the Smallholders Party will 
continue politically to represent the interests of the 
agrarian sector and people involved in agricultural pro- 
duction. 


Within the process of economic renewal, the Smallhol- 
ders Party attributes great importance to the increase of 
market-oriented enterprises; thus, it considers its spe- 
cific task politically to represent private craftsmen, small 
merchants, genuine cooperatives as well as private enter- 
prises in the industrial and agricultural sectors. 


The Smallholders Party considers it a basic condition for 
economic renewal to guarantee equal marketing oppor- 
tunities for the various forms of proprietorship: 


—the elimination of the artificially created dominance 
by state-owned enterprises, and the creation of oppor- 
tunities for proprietorship by genuine cooperatives 
and autonomous governing bodies; 


—a broad entrepreneurial freedom based on the market 
circulation of capital equipment and land, along with 
the liberalized acquisition of property; quaranteeing 
the freedom to form cooperatives, and eliminating the 
indivisibility of cooperative properties; 


—a market-based economic management program that 
places social and political functions outside economic 
considerations, and makes efficiency a central consid- 
eration, with an imperative to create institutional and 
legal framework for such measures. 


ECONOMIC 25 


The Smallholders Party supports economic policies 
involving radical transformations in structure and 
demands (based on the exploration of our domestic 
reserves and, if necessary, the utilization of external 
resources), which reduces the role of the state in the 
redistribution of earnings. 


—On the one hand, this should imply a reduction in 
“economic redistribution.” The subsidizing of losing 
enterprises should be eliminated as soon as possible. 


—On the other hand, this should call for a program of 
thrift, eliminating over-sized domestic and interna- 
tional investment projects, placing military and law 
enforcement budgets under social control, rationally 
reducing the size of the state bureaucracy and ending 
the support of political organizations out of the state 
budget. 


—The new economic policies should gradually eliminate 
agricultural parity, inflationary monopolistic situa- 
tions and trade restrictions, and remove restrictions 
from agricultural products. 


—Land taxes should be based on the market value of real 
estate. Small producers should be freed of administra- 
tive restrictions. 


—The new economic policies should put an end to 
financing the infrastructure and cultural undertakings 
according to the principle of leftovers, and put a strong 
infrastructure-development program into effect. 


—A credit system stimulating enterprises should be 
developed, encouraging foreign investments that 
introduce modern technologies and work attitudes. 


—The system of taxation should serve the stabilization 
and economic growth of enterprises. It should employ 
measures that encourage performance and thrift, and 
should be based on permanent types of taxes. 


[Box, p 12] 


Interview With Party Spokesman Karoly Ravasz About 
the Smallholders Party’s Future Plans 


[FIGYELO] It was announced on 18 November that the 
Independent Smallholders Party will resume operation. 
On 26 November, the national conference of the party 
accepted guiding principles for the development of its 
program. What is the next step? 


{[Ravasz] The renewal, and development, of the Small- 
holders Party’s local organizations will continue. In the 
spring of 1989 we would like to hold our congress, which 
we Smallholders call the “grand electoral body.” 


[FIGYELO] What kind of political ambitions does the 
party have? 
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[Ravasz] Naturally, we would like to win some seats in 
the National Assembly. However, we find the existing 
electoral laws unacceptable. The system of nominating 
meetings, at which no more than five percent of a 
district’s voters can express their opinions, makes it 
impossible for the nominating process to be democratic 
and just. We propose instead that any eligible citizen 
who has the support of 200 voters should be allowed to 
run as a candidate for deputy. This minimum could be 
increased to 1000 voters, if voters are allowed to support 
more than one nominees. 


[FIGYELO] The guiding principles of the Smallholders 
Party’s economic program, from which the accompany- 
ing article cites, contain no surprises. We can read 
similar, or often even stronger, proposals in the materials 
of official committees. 


[Ravasz] Indeed, several people have said that [our 
program] could be that of the MSZMP [Hungarian 
Socialist Workers Party]. However, who has more cred- 
ibility; the party that has spoken out for these principles 
for the past 60 years, or the one that has represented 
them (and not very steadfastly) for only six months? 


I feel that the central issues of our program are charac- 
teristic of our party. We urge the deregulation of eco- 
nomic activities because, after all, the Hungarian econ- 
omy has no other unexploited resources. We doubt that 
economic policies increasing demands within a deregu- 
lated economy would be inflationary, so those are the 
policies we would like to see imp!emented. And, finally, 
we want new agrarian policies; although, once again, we 
are undoubtedly not the only ones making such a pro- 
posal. 


Car for Handicapped, Special Purposes Planned 
25000086a Budapest MAGYAR NEMZET 
in Hungarian 27 Dec 88 p 3 


[Interview with Gyorgy Monori, deputy director of 
Trans-Tisza Automotive Repair Enterprise, by Sandor 
Egri: “Delivered in a Box: New Car To Be Made in 
Turkeve?’’; date and place not given] 


[Text] Last fall at the Budapest International Fair visi- 
tors could take a look at the model of the newest 
Hungarian small car, Sigma, made in Turkeve. 


What do those people from Turkeve want? Let’s start 
perhaps by saying that Attila Barath and Jozsef Csatho 
served as textbook librarians at the automotive engineer- 
ing faculty of the Technical University, and that quite 
naturally they attended classes in model design. Consid- 
ering the fact that they graduated only two years ago, the 
birth of Sigma amounts to a miracle. 


Before getting acquainted more closely with the small car 
being prepared, some advance debate should take place 
with Dr Gyorgy Monori, Deputy Technical Director of 


ECONOMIC 


the Trans-Tisza Automotive Repair Enterprise. Accord- 
ing to him, considering the fact that the car does not yet 
have an engine, and tha: at the Budapest International 
Fair we admired only a “dressed up” body of the car, all 
the propaganda surrounding Sigma is extremely prema- 
ture. It would be better to wait until certain matters are 
decided, and until—a minor matter—they finish build- 
ing the first car. 


In Lieu of Hycomat 


But the number of interested persons is on the increase, 
particularly after hearing the news related to Trabant 
Hycomat: 


{Monori] Specialists from the GDR looked me up at the 
International Fair and told me that around 1990 they 
will discontinue manufacturing the Hycomat. Since they 
discovered that one of the functions of Sigma would be 
to satisfy the needs of the handicapped, they offered to 
help by transferring their manufacturing experience 
gained with Hycomat, and—if we needed it—they would 
be willing to provide some main component for the 
vehicle. 


[MAGYAR NEMZET] Would the car from Turkeve 
serve only the handicapped? 


[Monori] It was designed primarily for that purpose, the 
vehicle of the handicapped in wheelchairs. This was 
done in a manner so that we would be willing to design 
personal vehicles fully tailored to a person’s body. The 
other large area to be served according to our plan would 
be city public services: in cities where there is big traffic 
and where parking places cannot be found. I’m thinking 
of downtown Budapest, but also of some large cities in 
the countryside. It would probably function well in the 
framework of medical duty, gas, water and electrical 
works, quick response repair by the post office and—for 
the greater public—as a small city car for commuting to 
work and for shopping purposes. One may also consider 
an electrically powered version of this car. 


[MAGYAR NEMZET] You are saying all this in a 
conditional future tense! 


[Monori] I could not say it otherwise until we have made 
four or five prototypes, perhaps four or five different 
models. 


[MAGYAR NEMZET] As of this moment you have 
taken a 650 Polski Fiat, dreamed up a body for it, then 
moided it in plaster and exhibited the model at the 
Budapest International Fair. As long as you started with 
the Polski, why don’t you stick to it more—I have in 
mind the future supply of spare parts—or, what purpose 
did all this rush serve? 


[Monori] In our minds it did not make sense to produce 
another Polski! We made our own frame, the seats and 
windows are particular to this frame. At present the 
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synthetic body elements are being made. Why we do not 
have more of the Polski in it? We are thinking not in 
terms of a tight, four passenger cheap volkswagen, but in 
terms of the previously enumerated special functions! 


[MAGYAR NEMZET] It is precisely for this reason that 
I think it’s odd. Shouldn’t you be planning, manufactur- 
ing a passenger car which is both low cost and good, and 
on the side is suitable to satisfy some special needs? 


[Monori] Under our domestic conditions we are unable 
to manufacture low cost cars in large series! But I did not 
respond to your previous question: why did we introduce 
ourselves with Sigma already, at this point when it is 
semi finished. We would like to learn more about the 
needs of buyers, the future users. At the International 
Fair, for instance we distributed a questionnaire. And 
just how much it means to future car buyers that there 
exists a personal car developed in Hungary is shown by 
the fact that a large number of questionnaires is returned 
to our enterprise. There are some, who under “other 
remarks” engage in some noteworthy scientific and 
technological discussion. We take all this very seriously, 
because at this stage we can still make changes in the 
development. 


[MAGYAR NEMZET] Is this how it works in the large 
car manufacturing plants of the world whenever a new 
model is designed? 


[Monon] No! In those places design engineers submit 
proposals for ten varieties, and they have specialists who 
in at least nine cases will certainly find out what the 
buyer wants. 


Homemade 


[MAGYAR NEMZET] Okay, I accept the fact that first 
of all you must understand the domestic need. What can 
you say these needs are following the presentation of the 
Sigma model? All we know is that it is two and a half 
meters long, a meter and a half wide, and that is has the 
same height as its width. In other words, it is half a meter 
shorter and somewhat taller than the Polski. What dif- 
fers mostly from the usual is the arrangement of the 
passenger compartment—it is a 3-passenger car. Up 
front the driver sits in the center by himself. Two 
passengers sit in the back. Thus, all three have a rather 
easy entry and exit, while at the same time those in the 
back can relax and stretch their legs. Quite naturally also 
those in the back seat will wear seat belts so that they do 
not fly up front when the brakes are applied. 


{[Monori] Most people would choose a 4-cylinder gaso- 
line engine, or some kind of a Diesel engine. Most would 
use the car daily for trips no longer than 40-60 kilome- 
ters, which is exactly what we have been thinking of. 
Reliable spare parts supply is a natural and fundamental 
requirement. We are also thinking of those who would 
want to maintain their car at home, i.e. an appropriate 
tool assembly, and detailed operating and mechanical 


ECONOMIC 


instructions which should come with the car. Moreover, 
we would also accept a variety of the small car which is 
delivered in a box! People perceive home assembly as 
feasible. However odd this may seem, one cannot dis- 
miss the idea because home assembly would serve as a 
significant price reducing factor. Similarly, many people 
request the benefit of installment payments and recom- 
mend that in the interest of providing an advantage to 
future buyers, we issue bonds or some kind of shares. 
With the capital advanced in this manner we could finish 
our developmental work even faster and could start with 
the manufacturing process. 


They Can’t Do It Cheaply 


This is where they stand with today’s newest—possi- 
ble—Hungarian small car preparations in Turkeve. The 
picture would not be complete if we failed to mention 
that the core of specialists, and the technological and 
technical developmental level at the Trans-Tisza Auto- 
motive Repair Enterprise leave no doubt: yes, they 
would be capable of manufacturing Sigma. As of today 
they believe that annually some 2,000 to 5,000 small cars 
could leave the plant. 


Yes, but the price! According to Attila Barath the 
amount of about 120,000 forints recommended by pub- 
lic opinion is unrealistically low. Even though according 
to those who recommended this price there is no doubt 
that for that kind of money the car would sell in 
Hungary. There is no answer to the question whether 
they would buy it at a higher price. One may guess at 
best: it would not be worthwhile to sell it at a higher 
price. At least not in the form of a volkswagen. 


And so there remains the basic idea. In Hycomat’s place 
it may become the special car for the handicapped, and 
it may satisfy the needs of community service enter- 
prises. If this is the case, these enterprises could contrib- 
ute their share into the developmental and the prepara- 
tory manufacturing processes. 


Budapest Natural Gas Utility Conversion 
Complete 

25000078c Budapest KOZGAZDASAGI SZEMLE 
in Hungarian Dec 88 p 1423 


[Unattributed article: “The Converting of Budapest Gas 
Utility to Natural Gas Has Been Completed”’} 


[Text] On 16 August 1988, the last flame burning city gas 
went out in Budapest: That was when the conversion was 
completed in the last detached section of the XIth 
district. With that, an 18-year-long project has been 
successfully concluded. 


Following liberation, the capital’s demand for gas 
increased significantly, and coal-based gas production 
satisfied this demand only to a limited degree. 
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Considerable help came in the form of a 70-kilometer- 
long gas pipeline between Dunaujvaros and Budapest, 
through which coal gas (later mixed with metallurgical 
waste gas) arrived in the capital. However, it was the 
arrival of natural gas that represented a major advance. 
This made it possible, on the one hand, to install direct 
pipelines to large industrial consumers and new residen- 
tial settlements, and on the other hand, to develop 
City-gas production and distribution based on natural 
gas. While coal-based manufacturing equipment was 
able to produce at the most one million cubic meters of 
city gas, the multistep equipment for the processing of 
natural gas made it possible to produce as much as 3.5 
million cubic meters of gas daily. 


The real factors behind the restrictions on service are the 
conditions of the network and its transporting capacity. 


The calorie increase implemented in 1967-68 (from 
4,000 to 5,000 calories per cubic meters) represented a 
certain lessening of worries; however, the ultimate solu- 
tion was the conversion to natural gas, undertaken in 
1971. In the course of this conversion, the pipeline 
network first had to made suitable for the transport of 
natural gas which, especially in the early stages, called for 
a great many simultaneous reconstruction projects. 
Those indispensable auxiliary projects slowed the con- 
version considerably. At the same time, gas appliances 
had to be converted, so they could use natural gas. In the 
case of industrial and communal consumers, this turned 
out to be a relatively simple task. When it came to 
residential consumers, about one million gas appliances, 
located in some 310,000 households, had to be con- 
verted; in order to accomplish this, the organization of 
the Budapest Gas Works had to be altered, and at times 
even outside contractors had to be used. 


The entire cost of the conversion was covered by the Gas 
Works, which during the initial period received some 
subsidies from the state or the city council. In other 
countries that have well-developed gas service utilities, 
similar conversion entailed some outages of varying 
duration. In Budapest, it was ensured that gas ranges 
would operate by the evening of the conversion, while 
other appliances were converted during the other days of 
the week. Since the conversion took place in each year 
between May and September, it did not interfere with 
gas heating. 


Conversion to service based exclusively on natural gas 
created more favorable conditions for the Gas Works; it 
has been freed of problems associated with manufactur- 
ing gas and the associated worries of storage. Quite aside 
from these factors, city gas obviously has a much greater 
production cost. As for the consumers, they benefit in 
that the quality of service will increase and it will be 
possible to satisfy demand (primarily those for new 
installations) that could not be satisfied earlier. In addi- 
tion, the use of dry natural gas means that the main lines 
will not freeze, a danger which has caused frequent cold 
weather problems when city gas was used. 
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—- Auction of Treasury Certificates 


e 
25000083 Budapest FIGYELO in Hungarian 
5 Jan 89 p 18 


{Unattributed article: “Discount Treasury Certificate 
Auction”] 


[Text] On December 29, the day before the last workin 
day of 1988, a memorable event took place in the 
Hungarian National Bank’s great council room; that was 
where they heid the first discount auction of treasury 
certificates. As a part of the monetary development 
[process], the National Bank will in 1989 augment its 
controlling implements with open-market measures; it 
began its experimental application (ihe auctioning of 
3-month noninterest-bearing treasury certificates) in 
1988. 


The bank announced opportunities to participate in the 
auction on December 25, calling on several financially 
sound enterprises, as well as banks and other financial 
institutions, to make purchase offers. The December 29 
auction began by potential buyers (primarily financial 
institutions) making their offers in sealed envelopes, 
indicating, among other things, the discounted purchase 
price in percentage of nominal values. A computer 
totalled, evaluated and numerically arranged the col- 
lected offers. In the meanwhile, the data of issuance, the 
minimum selling price and the offers to purchase were 
presented. The national bank set the issuance ceiling for 
the first noninterest-bearing treasury certificates at one 
billion forints. At the auction, purchase offers were made 
for a major share of this amount, 601 million forints, of 
which 200 million forints was the sum of accepted offers. 


The data released after the auction revealed that the 
accepted purchase offers came up with calculations 
showing 19.1 percent as the maximum and 16.9 as the 
minimum annua! earnings. The discount rate ranged 
between 4.5 and 4.0 percent, with the average rate of 
discount being 4.25 percent. 


Discount treasury certificates are now for the issuing 
institution and purchasers alike, just as the auction 
format is used for the first time in this country. Looking 
at it in this light, the auction held on December 29, 1988 
can be positively evaluated. By the way, the national 
bank will hold the next auction of treasury certificates in 
January 1989. Auctions of this type are expected to 
become a monthly occurrence on the monetary market. 
Business conditions associated with the auctioning of 
treasury certificates imply that this method of short-term 
investment has a nearly on-sight liquidity, because 
within the period of expiration the Hungarian National 
Bank will apply the maximum discount discount rates 
established at the auctions to the certificates sold there. 
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POLAND 


American Entrepreneur Seeks Export-Import 
Contracts in Poland 

26000254 Warsaw KONFRONTACIE in Polish 
No 11, Nov 88 p 17 


[Interview with Walter Morton by Slawomir Krasucki: 
“Trans-World Marketing”; date and place not given] 


[Text] 


[KONFRONTACJE] You are an American. Many 
Americans visit our country, but you came here for a 
special reason. 


[Morton] To seek money. 
[KONFRONTACIJE] In Poland? 
[Morton] Yes, actually in Poland. 


[KONFRONTACIJE] Could you give us more informa- 
tion about yourself? After all, it is quite unusual for an 
American to seek money in Poland. 


[Morton] I am a graduate of universities in Long Beach 
and San Diego. I specialize in telecommunications, com- 
puterization and electrical engineering. I represent 
Trans-World Marketing, an American marketing firm. I 
have collaborated with Augat, Xerox Data Systems, 
TRW Data, Lockheed Electronics Co., Univac, the Gov- 
ernment of the Chinese People’s Republic and lately 
with Cipher Data Products Inc. and Pertec. Also, I 
belong to many scientific organizations, including the 
Academy of Sciences, and I am listed in ““Who Is Who.” 
Is that enought to be credible in Poland? 


[KONFRONTACIE] Probably so. What does your firm 
do? 


[Morton] We are investigating the possibility of import- 
ing into the United States various Polish products, 
including wood, glass and leather products, as well as 
exporting American products and technology, mainly 
electronic, into Poland. We intend to prepare for poten- 
tial customers in the United States special reports on the 
possibility of cooperation in these areas. We also are 
interested in the possibility of joint ventures. In the 
future we would like to act as representatives and con- 
sultants for those American firms that we induce to 
cooperate with Poland. And, of course, we want to be 
paid for this. That is why I said we are seeking money in 
Poland. 


[KONFRONTACJE] What are the chances you will 
obtain this money? 


[Morton] Right now it is difficult to say unequivocally. 
During my short visit to Poland I participated in the 
Poznan Fair as a representative of Cipher Data Products 
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Inc, one of the largest producers of backup storage for 
computers in the world. This firm has branches in the 
United States, Great Britain, Singapore and the FRG, 
and its annual income amounts to $200 million. I spoke 
with many Polish engineers and managers at Wroclaw’s 
ELWRO, Warsaw’s SOETO, Lodz’s EKORNO and 
ZETO. The desire to establish contacts is great and so are 
the potential possibilities. And this is with regard to both 
sides—Polish and American. 


[KONFRONTACIE] How is that? 


[Morton] Poland has immense production potential, 
which could be part of international collaboration if it 
were modernized and supplemented. Poland has trained, 
capable engineers and managers who are quite anxious 
to cooperate sensibly. Poland also has a capacious mar- 
ket that could be a magnet for many American busi- 
nesses. But many barriers hampering the expansion of 
collaboration also exist. 


[KONFRONTACIE] What are they? 


[Morton] Representatives of American capital are appre- 
hensive about many things. Poland’s credibility as a 
partner and debtor was impaired at the end of the 
1970's. This continues to bear bitter fruit. Poland wastéd 
the money it borrowed and is repaying its debts with 
difficulty. We also are concerned about Poland’s stabil- 
ity. Here we are concerned primarily about the political 
situation which determines the economy in your coun- 
try. Strikes, even those conducted for the most just 
causes, disrupt production and cooperation, which can- 
not be tolerated by an American contractor. Therefore, 
as long as Poland cannot resolve its problems, cannot 
agree on the direction and form of a peaceful political 
and economic path, numerous apprehensions will ham- 
per the possibility of obtaining the huge benefits that are 
obtained by collaborating with the world. 


Hard currency is also difficult to obtain in Poland, 
which, of course, is one of the main goals of cooperation. 
Of course, a system can be devised that is advantageous 
for both sides, but American businesses require clear and 
stable regulations right now. In Poland regulations 
change too frequently and are unclear. A law regulates 
some kind of economic activity, but its implementing 
regulations prescribe something different, and supervi- 
sors have nothing in common with either the law or its 
implementing regulations. It is a mess and discourages 
American enterprises that are accustomed (!) to reliabil- 
ity and punctuality. 


The situation in Poland affects American attitudes as 
well as American regulations. A special license must be 
obtained from the United States government to transfer 
advanced technology and high-technology products to 
Poland. This is not required in economic relations with 
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countries we perceive as stable. This is another barrier 
that must be overcome. Currently the “climate” in the 
United States is becoming a little more hospitable in this 


regard. 


[KONFRONTACIJE] What brought about the change of 
United States policy toward Poland? 


[Morton] The restructuring occurring in the Soviet 
Union and the ongoing progress taking place in the 
socialist bloc. There are also the changes and portent of 
changes in the economy and in the policies of the 
Rakowski government. In our opinion these changes 
should be even more extensive, but that which is occur- 
ring today engenders hope. This is why we are here and 
wish to be here. This is especially so because Poland’s 
geopolitical position enhances its role as 4 commercial 
and industrial intermediatary between East and West. 
This is truly a wonderful opportunity to make money. 


[KONFRONTACIJE] Does Trans-World Marketing also 
want to operate in the Soviet Union? 


[Morton] Naturally. I do not deny that we are counting 
heavily on Polish enterprises cooperating with USSR 
firms to gain access to the Soviet market. This will 
certainly benefit all concerned parties. Of course, we also 
will attempt direct cooperation. Last November we 
participated in the huge “Moscow Computer-88 Trade 
Show” that was held in Moscow. 


[KONFRONTACIE] But let us get back to Poland. Do 
you believe that the present form of the law on joint 
ventures is favorable for western capital? 


[Morton] Who in Poland truly understands this obliga- 
tory form? So how can we understand it? I hear that such 
regulations exist, but I also hear that these regulations 
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will be changed soon, that is to say they do not exist! The 
joint venture regulations I recall were too modest. The 
Polish side had to retain majority interest; there were 
problems with profits and their transfer (I have in mind 
the amount of transfers); taxes were unfavorable; and the 
organization rules were unsatisfactory. The Hungarians 
were more daring. Their ideas were better, and thus there 
are more joint ventures in Hungary. Poland must be 
even more daring than Hungary if the proposed regula- 
tions are to meet your expectations and needs. Poland 
must be willing to accept less profits and fewer beneficial 
conditions than it thinks it deserves. This will truly pay 
off in the future. Thus, Poland must think in terms of 
greater benefits in the future. He who depends on 
cooperation cannot dictate inordinate conditions [origi- 
nal text unclear]. 


[KONFRONTACJE] Assuming it will happen as the 
American side expects, will American enterprises be very 
interested in collaboration with Poland? 


[Morton] The problems I discussed earlier discourage 
Americans. However, interest in collaboration exists. 
What is more, this interest is increasing and perhaps is 
greater than you believe. However, it must be stimu- 
lated. 


[KONFRONTACJE] And this is actually the task of 
Trans-World Marketing? 


[Morton] Yes. But to realize this more fully, next year we 
intend to open a special information-commercial office 
in Poland. 


[KONFRONTACIJE] What kind of report are you pre- 
paring for American businesses? 


[Morton] An honest one. We will point out the difficul- 
ties as well as the advantages. It will be an optimistic 
report. But please help us. 
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